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> Members and Library Subscribers: 


The Religious Education Association has not increased its membership fees and its library 

subscription rates during the past sixteen years. Meanwhile the cost of publishing RELI- 

GIOUS EDUCATION and other expenses have greatly increased, as is well known. Because 
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A MESSAGE FROM GEORGE ALBERT COE 


The following message from George Albert Coe, Honorary President of 
the Religious Education Association, was dictated to Harrison S. Elliott, 
General Secretary of the R.E.A., when the latter visited Dr. Coe in Clare- 
mont, California in January 1951. Dr. Elliott read this message to the 
Board of Directors at the Columbus, Ohio meeting in February. We 
welcome an opportunity to share this message with the readers of RELI- 
GIOUS EDUCATION. 


— Editorial Committee 


Claremont, California 
January 20, 1951 


To the Board of Directors of the 
Religious Education Association, meeting at 
Columbus, Ohio, February 11, 1951. 


The values that are called “moral and spiritual” are inherent in the processes 
of the universe which brought man into being. Men are social beings by original 
nature. We are members of one of another by a process that is antecedent to all our 
deliberate choices —a process that cannot be lost out of our culture or any other 
culture. The process of creating new values goes on continuously. They are being 
produced now. What we have to do is to build voluntarily upon the basis of what is 
here any way. 


I conceive the present task of religious education as, first of all, correcting the 
illusory and pessimistic notion that our culture is helplessly astray and that the 
needed values must be imported into it. We need to understand what the inherent 
forces of the universe are doing in us and for us already. 


When we look into this matter, we shall perceive needs that are not cared for 
directly by the universal process, but only through our own voluntary action. The 
second task of religious education accordingly is to survey our needs in the spirit 
of hope and resolution. And the third task is to analyze the cause-and-effect rela- 
tions that must determine success or failure in our endeavors to meet these needs. 
The climax of the whole will be resolute, scientifically directed action. I look hope- 
fully towards the idea of beginning, as our General Secretary has suggested, with 
a large and widely distributed number of small cells. 


GEORGE A. COE 




















“We Protestants” 
A SYMPOSIUM 


symposium from other religious groups. 


for publication. 


the universal aspects of one faith. 


I 


FROM JUDAISM 


HARRY KAPLAN 


cy CANNOT TURN to a study of 
the Jewish contribution to Protestant- 
ism without being reminded of the discern- 
ing observation once made by the thought- 
ful scholar. “There are many religions,” the 
sage pointed out, “but religion is one.” It 
is in that spirit that I turn to this explora- 
tion and to a search for those basic origins 
and affirmations which unite all believers 
in the spirit of a common faith. 

An analysis of contemporary civilization 
impresses us with the fact that our religious 
and secular culture of today is a mosaic or 
tapestry, woven of the firm strands coming 
to us from Rome, Greece and Israel. Capped 
with the practical pattern of western effi- 
ciency, our cultural roots hearken back to 
the unforgettable contributions of ancient 
Asia and Europe. But above all, we in the 
Jewish and Protestant traditions are both 
the heirs and transmitters of the Hebraic- 
Christian heritage; we are the spiritual lega- 
tees of the persistence of Israel as an eternal 
force in world thought and history. 


xe 
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At the Annual Meeting of the Division of Christian Education of the National! 
Council of Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. at Columbus, Ohio, February 12-14, 1951, 
the Laymen’s Advisory Section had a series of papers on “We Protestants.” 

Altho a less personal title might have been preferred for publication it was 
decided to use the original title. The Editorial Committee will welcome a similar 


We are indebted to the writers of the four papers for re-working their material 
for this symposium and we are also indebted to Thomas H. West both for his 
cooperation im arranging the original series and for assisting in getting the material 


It is hoped that this symposium will help to clarify both the particular and 


— The Editorial Committee 


The Protestant Heritage 


Director, B’nai B’rith Hillel Foundation, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 


The Jewish heritage has manifested itself 
in various ways. The very persistence of 
the Jew as a perpetual minority has in itself 
been a germinating influence in both reli- 
gious thought and human progress gener- 
ally. “The Roman legions could destroy 
Jerusalem,” the historian Mommsen re- 
minds us, “but not the Jews.” The role of 
the Jews has been that of a persistent prot- 
estant, living within every culture and civil- 
ization, and yet often apart from it. 
Ideologically, the presence of the Jew was a 
corrective to both intellectual and spiritual 
imperialism —to that recurrent attempt in 
history to mold all humans in one form and 
pattern. 

There were other more immediate areas 
for the influence of the Jewish stream in 
both the medieval and modern world. This 
Jewish heritage took the form of contribu- 
tions by individual Jewish scholars and 
thinkers, and above all by the influence of 
Jewish books and writings, notably the Bible 
and the Zohar (medieval volume of Jewish 
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mysticism). Even though Jewish commu- 
nities were often isolated from their neigh- 
bors in both the ancient and medieval 
worlds, Jewish individuals frequently main- 
tained their contacts, especially in the intel- 
lectual realm. The collaboration of Jewish, 
Arabic and Christian scholars was a dynamic 
force in keeping alive the spirit of free in- 
quiry, and in providing the intellectual back- 
ground for both the Renaissance and the 
Reformation. 


Renaissance and Reformation 


It is no mere co-incidence that the Renais- 
sance developed more rapidly in those Euro- 
pean countries with a considerable Jewish 
population. Jewish scholars played a sig- 
nificant role in providing a bridge to Europe 
from the Greek, Arabic and Latin worlds. 
They were often outstanding and gifted 
translations, transmitting to the West the 
secrets of Arabic mathematics and the gen- 
ius of eastern astronomy, drugs and medi- 
cine. In their own right, Jewish scholars 
excelled in mathematics and in the various 
fields of renascent science. 


Jews were especially distinguished in the 
field of astronomy. Many of the astronomi- 
cal tables of the Middle Ages were either 
compiled by Jewish teachers or were trans- 
lated by them from the Arabic. Jewish 
scholarship was thus a significant factor in 
the new fields of maritime exploration, and 
in the voyages of discovery which eventually 
opened up new worlds and new continents. 
Instruments such as Jacob’s staff, the quad- 
rant and astrolabe owe much to Jewisn 
scientific genius, as do many of the maps 
used by Columbus and other explorers. 
Ferdinand and Isabella have a romantic his- 
torical association with Columbus and the 
new world. But the Jewish Marranos, Luis 
de Santangel and Gabriel Sanchez played a 
role equally significant. 


Jewish thinkers and philosophers were in 
the vanguard of those minds which paved 
the way for the revival of thought in an 
awakening Europe. The Fons Vitae of the 
Spanish Jewish philosopher, Solomon Ibn 
Gabirol, was a powerful influence in medi- 
eval Christian philosophy; the writings of 
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Maimonides left their mark on St. Thomas 
Aquinas. Dante was an associate of the 
famous Jewish scholar, Immanuel of Rome, 
while Spinoza, brilliant product of the Am- 
sterdam ghetto, helped to usher in modern 
political and philosophical thought. 

It is in the pre-Reformation period, how- 
ever, that we see most clearly the influences 
of both the Jewish book and the collabora- 
tion between Jewish and Christian scholars. 
The 15th and 16th centuries were marked 
by a striking revival of Hebrew studies, 
which led to a renewed interest in the He- 
brew Bible as well as in the Hebraic studies 
generally. Erasmus (1466-1536) termed 
by some as “the most perfect embodiment 
of the humanistic spirit” was a fore-runner 
of Biblical criticism and of those who re- 
turned to a study of the Old Testament in 
Hebrew. 

The re-discovery of the Hebrew Bible was 
accompanied by a decided interest in Cab- 
balah, the medieval storehouse of Jewish 
mystical literature, represented in such mys- 
tical works as the Zohar. Cabbalah greatly 
influenced the Christian teachings of the 
16th and 17th centuries and supplied to 
Protestantism that mystical element which 
was so attractive in the older forms of the 
Christian tradition. Of especial importance 
was the ethical emphasis of Cabbalah which 
stressed “love as the highest relation of soul 
to God, and that it transcends knowledge 
and will.” 

Let us turn now to some of the prominent 
Christian Hebraists of this period. Pico 
della Mirandola (1463-1493) was in many 
ways the first Christian student of the Cab- 
balah and a leading Hebraic scholar of the 
pre-Reformation period. John Reuchlin 
(1455-1522) distinguished teacher of 16th 
century Germany, was the author of the 
first Hebrew grammar by a Christian and 
the first to introduce Hebrew into the cur- 
riculum of a University. Daniel Bomberg 
(c. 1549) noted Christian publisher of Ven- 
ice, was the first printer to publish a com- 
plete edition of the Babylonian Talmud. 
The Bomberg press also issued a Rabbinic 
Bible, with the Targum and principal com- 
mentaries. Luther’s University of Witten- 
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berg (1502) was a prominent center of 
Hebrew studies and the great reformer him- 
self was a renowned Christian Hebraist. In 
this category we may also place the well- 
known John Calvin (1508-64), a Christian 
Hebraist who wrote commentaries on the 
Psalms and Isaiah. 

The renewed interest in the Old Testa- 
ment was a dynamic factor in the develop- 
ment of the Reformation., Emerging Prot- 
estantism now turned to the Bible rather 
than to the Church, as a source of authority. 
Many described the Reformation‘in terms of 
an appeal to the Bible against Church. In- 
terest grew in Biblical criticism, textual anal- 
ysis and rational studies of the Scriptures. 
The Reformers quoted often the Anglican 
formula which affirmed, “The Church to 
teach, the Bible to prove.” 

The return to the Bible was accompanied 
by a re-discovery of the nature of God and 
man. God was now revealed in all his 
glory because man could now have direct 
access to Him. The soul could now enter 
into direct communion with God, for the 
authority was now within and not outside 
the soul. Seen in this context, the following 
words of Luther have a striking relevancy, 
“No laws can be imposed on Christians by 
any authority whatsoever,” Luther pro- 
claimed, “neither by man nor by angels, ex- 
cept with their own consent, for we are free 
of all things.” “All men are priests” became 
another watchword of the Reformers. 

These thinkers of the Reformation struck 
a blow not only for religious change but 
equally so for the very emergence of the 
democratic ideal. “Old Testament resis- 
tance to tyranny,” we are reminded, “com- 
bined with the natural law doctrine of sov- 
ereignty eventually led to democracy itself. 
“What was actually happening in this period 
was the re-affirmation of the personal rela- 
tionship between man and God, high- 
lighted so effectively in Jeremiah’s personal 
covenant (Chap. 31) and rephrased by the 
Rabbis of the Talmud and Jesus of Naz- 
areth. 

The passion for unity, affirmed so effec- 
tively in the concept of God, was extended 
by Protestantism to its inevitable corollary, 


THE PROTESTANT HERITAGE 
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the unity of man and society. The re-dis- 
covered Biblical teachings about God poured 
over into the moral order and eventually 
into the social gospel. Righteousness, in its 
Hebraic setting, spelled not merely charity 
and philanthropy, but a redeemed society 
and an ethical universe. The this-worldly 
emphasis emerged from its Biblical back- 
ground to motivate the dynamism of the 
new religious reformation. The new church 
now spoke of salvation for society as well 
as for the individual. Unlike the teachings 
of many ancients and medievalists, the 
Golden Age was no longer pictured as in 
the past. Man, working with God, was 
destined for a glorious future and for a per- 
fect world in the days to come here on earth. 
It was inevitable that this emerging opti- 
mism should motivate religion to be a cru- 
sading factor in both life and politics. 
Puritanism 

This process is seen in full focus in the 
emergence of the Puritan Reformation. 
Puritanism gave full battle to imperialism 
in England, both military and ecclesiastical. 
As the historian describes it, “England be- 
came the people of a book and that book 
the Bible.” This pattern emerged full-blown 
with the transfer of Puritanism to our own 
shores, New England became a civilization 
influenced by the Bible and by Old Testa- 
ment teachings. Biblical laws are reflected 
in the Plymouth, Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut codes. Personal liberty and free- 
dom, with decided Biblical overtones, be- 
came the watchwords of Roger Williams in 
Rhode Island and the Quakers in Pennsyl- 
vania and New Jersey. 

American Revolution 


Eventually these forces met in the Ameri- 
can Revolution and in the birth of our great 
democracy. Eighteenth century America, 
we are often reminded, was the end product 
of two powerful streams, one flowing from 
the Puritans and the Old Testament spirit, 
the other emerging from the teachings of 
the Deists, represented by such leaders as 
Paine, Jefferson and Franklin. The new 
continent provided an economic and poli- 
tical frontier, but equally so a religious and 
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spiritual new Jerusalem. Here in a grow- 
ing American church and synagogue were 
high-lighted the traditional Hebraic-Chris- 
tian emphases on the fatherhood of God 
and the brotherhood of man. The develop- 
ment of a free religion in a free America re- 
minded both Jews and Christians of their 
common heritage, not only in a Bible and 
Scriptures but in the very institutions of 
church and synagogue, in the common tradi- 
tions of prayer and worship and in the role 
of the religious teacher, as not only minister 
and pastor but as the guardian of individual 
freedoms and social responsibilities. It is 
not at all surprising that it was America 
which produced the great social gospel of 
the 19th and 20th centuries with such tow- 
ering names as Walter Rauschenbusch, 
Washington Gladden and Lyman Abbott. 
Democracy 

In many ways, democracy itself was a 
flowering of the Hebraic-Christian heritage. 
The American way emerged as a product of 
the spiritual gains of religious freedom and 
individualism. This thought was undoubt- 
edly in the mind of the great political writer, 
Lord Bryce, who in his book, “Modern 
Democracies” describes the very foundation 
of democracy as the translation into govern- 
mental techniques of the following emphases 
of Judaism and Christianity: 

1. Worth of the individual man is en- 
hanced as a being to whom the creator has 
given an immortal soul and who is the object 
of his continuing care. 

2. In creator's sight, souls of all beings are 
of like worth. 
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3. Supremely valuable is the inner life of 
the soul in relation to the deity (Kingdom of 
heaven is with you). 

4. Duty of all God’s creatures to love one 
another. 

Twentieth Century 


Jews and Christians face the 20th century 
with a common reverence for the Scriptures 
and Biblical teachings, a body of personal 
and social ethics‘and above all a common 
challenge in a world of fear and threaten- 
ing distintegration. It is well to be reminded 
of this as we turn again today to the birth- 
day of the great Emancipator. (This paper 
was written on Lincoln’s Birthday, 1951). 
There have been many controversies in the 
past as to whether Lincoln was a member of 
the church, a loyal religionist or a believer. 
It is well to reflect, however on the defini- 
tion of a church which Lincoln was once 
reputed to have formulated. “That church 
will I join which places above its entrance,” 
he said “Thou shalt love the Lord, thy God 
with all thy heart, with all thy soul and with 
all thy mind and thy neighbor as thyself.” 

From Deuteronomy and Leviticus in the 
Old Testament, through Mark and Matthew 
in the New Testament to the great teachers 
of America, there runs a common thread. 
In a world where human liberties are again 
being threatened and where rival systems 
stand arrayed against each other, we need 
the reassurance that “the truth shall make 
us free” and that all liberty loving Ameri- 
cans may well turn to our Bible for a re- 
discovery of the Fatherhood of God and the 
eventual brotherhood of man. 
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The Genius of Protestantism 


FOR THE ATOMIC AGE 


JOHN W. 


HARMS 
Executive Vice-President, The Church Federation of Greater Chicago 


HE BIG ISSUE in this atomic age is 

whether or not human freedom is going 
to survive. Is it possible for men to order 
their own lives as free men within the 
framework of vast, almost unimaginable 
power such as men now have at their com- 
mand? Are the problems of life so stupen- 
dous that we shall have to resort to the 
“strong man” philosophy, surrendering our 
birthright of freedom in the process? 

The thesis of this article is that Protes- 
tantism has an inherent genius that is to be 
found in its relationship to the principle 
and practice of human freedom. The lib- 
eration of the human spirit from the bond- 
age of spiritual, intellectual, political or eco- 
nomic slavery is the real genius of Protestant 
Christianity. 

First, let us briefly examine the Reforma- 
tion in which modern Protestantism had its 
origins. Then Jet us look at today’s problem, 
and finally, explore how the genius of Prot- 
estantism should express itself in its rela- 
tionship to the present age. 


I 
The Issue in the Reformation 


The Reformation was more a revolution 
than a reformation. This was not apparent 
to Luther and his associates, but we are be- 
ginning to see that fact. Too long have we 
had our eyes on the content of the contro- 
versy that precipitated the Reformation, and 
failed to see that human freedom was its 
dynamic factor. 

The very act of challenging the authority 
of the pope and the totalitarian philosophy 
and practice of the Roman Church brought 
about a revolution in the basic understand- 
ing and practice of human relationships and 
social organization. Luther and his associ- 
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ates created the cornerstone of our democ- 
racy as expressed in both religious and 
political life. 

For two hundred years before Luther a 
constant struggle had been going on within 
the Roman Church between the reactionary 
papal party and the democratic forces repre- 
sented in the conciliar movement. The 
papal party wanted to centralize power in 
the pope. The conciliar or democratic 
movement insisted upon placing ultimate 
ecclesiastical authority in general and rep- 
resentative church councils. 

About 1480 the pope condemned and 
prohibited any appeal to a general council 
of the church. It seemed that the forces of 
reaction had won and that democratic forms 
of religion were forever lost, until Luther 
and the Reformers came along about fifty 
years later. Professor Gifford is right when 
he says that “Having evaded reformation in 
the fifteenth century, the leaders of reaction 
brought on a revolution in the sixteenth.” 

Luther did not understand fully the radi- 
cal, revolutionary principle involved in his 
actions; nor did any of the other early Re- 
formers. As a matter of fact, it is doubtful 
if we understand it as well as we should. 
Their aim was to reform, to cleanse. Luther 
was amazed at the furor he caused and was 
grieved by it. He tried hard to avoid an 
open rupture in the church. The reformers 
sought to purify the Church and Christian 
faith by establishing at least three principles 
as the essence of fundamental Christianity. 
They said: 

First, that the Scriptures, rather than the 
pope, were the final authority for Christian 
living. Protestants are well acquainted with 
this axiom of the Reformation, which we 
call the authority of the Scriptures. 
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Second, that the ultimate reality in man’s 
relationship to God is faith, not the disci- 
pline or requirements of the church. The 
theologians call this doctrine “salvation by 
faith, which doesn’t mean a great deal to 
many Protestants today, but it carries a 
tremendous idea. 

Third, that the people are directly respon- 
sible to God for their spiritual welfare and 
status, and do not need the assistance of a 
special priesthood ~6 mediate to them the 
favor of God. The theologians call this 
doctrine “the priesthood of all believers,” 
another term that doesn’t mean much to 
most of us, but it is one of the cornerstones 
.of freedom of religion. 

Now these Reformation principles in 
themselves constituted a radical departure 
from the current practice in the church and 
society of that day. But the basic assump- 
tion on which they rested was of even 
greater importance, i.e.— that men have the 
right to think for themselves and to act ac- 
cordingly. In effect the Reformation was 
the triumph of the forces of democracy over 
the forces of totalitarianism that seemed to 
have gained the ascendency in the previous 
century after a struggle of two hundred 
years. 

Human freedom was the dynamic factor 
in the Protestant movement. Too often 
Protestants have not practiced freedom and 
its implications in their relations to one an- 
other. Having won for themselves new in- 
sights into the nature of Christian faith, 
they immediately organized their newly won 
truth into close authoritarian systems of 
thought or creeds which they would not 
allow to be challenged by the principle of 
free inquiry that had brought them into 
existence. 

This has been and is yet a source of great 
weakness in Protestantism. But the prin- 
ciple of freedom had been released and 

‘could not be bound again in spite of the 
unwitting efforts of even its liberators to do 
so. Whether men are ever again bound in 
intellectual and spiritual slavery will depend 
in no small measure upon the capacity of 

Protestant Christianity to realize the depth 
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and breadth of its own relationship to the 
ongoing struggle for human freedom. 


II 
Today's Problem 


The underlying issue of the modern world 
is the same as it was in Luther's day, viz, 
human freedom. The struggle today is be- 
tween totalitarian and democratic protago- 
nists. Protestantism will achieve a dynamic 
leadership in the future if it joins the issue 
of modern life on this level and provides 
the religious sanctions for today’s struggle 
of the human spirit for freedom even as it did 
in Luther’s day. 

This task of the Reformation remains un- 
finished; unfinished within itself, within 
Roman Catholicism and within contempo- 
rary life. The spirit of totalitarianism is still 
a part of the attitude and practice of many 
Protestants and Protestant institutions, and 
the repudiation of freedom and democracy is 
as firmly entrenched in the practice of the 
Vatican as ever before. The spirit of free 
inquiry has not yet become the characteristic 
mode of thought even in our most forward 
looking denominations. Even the sons of 
the Reformation have not claimed their 
full birthright of freedom. 

Furthermore, totalitarianism, never wholly 
defeated, is resurging in today’s world with 
such vigor that the practice of freedom and 
democracy is in danger of perishing from 
che earth. 

Visualize this tremendous swing in the 
pendulum of history. Four hundred thirty 
years ago, at the time Luther nailed his 
ninety-five theses to the door of the Castle 
church in Wittenberg, the world’s culture 
was unified by the philosophy and theology 
of Thomas Aquinas. The totalitarian organ- 
ization and power of the Roman Catholic 
Church held it together. There was order 
and a certain amount of stability and secur- 
ity in men’s affairs. True, the storm was 
gathering and this unity was soon to be 
broken, but throughout the Middle Ages so- 
ciety was integrated into a unified whole. 

Then the pendulum began to swing to- 
ward individualism and freedom and democ- 
racy. For four centuries the Renaissance and 
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the Reformation played havoc with the 
totalitarian ideas and forms of social organ- 
ization which characterized the Middle Ages. 
Only the Roman Catholic Church has sur- 
vived it, and she only with drastically re- 
duced power and many changes in temporal 
form. 

The basic ideas of this period of Western 
history have come to fruition in our own 
nation, and with significant results: New 
patterns of political, religious, educational 
and social organization have emerged. 

But now we have come to the time when 
the pendulum is swinging back toward 
greater unity and centralization of authority. 
The ideas of freedom and democracy are be- 
ing challenged as inadequate. The people of 
some nations, faced with the necessity of 
securing united, decisive action in order to 
solve some of the elemental problems of sur- 
vival, have in desperation adopted various 
forms of totalitarian social and political or- 
ganizations; fascism, nazism and communism. 

If we are realists, we will recognize that 
there have been abuses in the practice of 
freedom against which the world is now re- 
acting. This is to be expected. Men and 
nations cannot be laws unto themselves, 
serving their own selfish ends, as has too 
often been the case. They must accept their 
share of the common responsibilities of life. 
No longer will the world tolerate an indi- 
vidualism that is devoid of social responsi- 
bility. If there has ever been any doubt 
about this, the emergence of atomic power 
has removed it forever. 

It is now being determined in the crucible 
of history how far in the direction of totali- 
tarianism the pendulum will swing. Will 
the reaction become a completely radical 
and revolutionary overthrowing of freedom 
and democracy in all its forms? Or will it 
finally become a wholesome corrective of an 
excessive individualism which needed to be 
disciplined? 

Certainly, blind reactionary opposition by 
Protestant churches will neither prevent the 
trend nor influence it greatly. The social 
forces at work in the twentieth century, 
heightened as they are by atomic energy, are 
just as deep-lying and stubborn, and to a 


considerable extent as justifiable, as those 
which resulted in the Reformation in the 
sixteenth century. The situation calls for a 
social force that is committed without reser- 
vation to the cause of human freedom but 
which recognizes the need for an 

of social responsibility for solutions to the 
pressing problems of human welfare. 

The free churches of Protestantism are 
equipped with the ideas, the experience and 
the spiritual resources to provide this kind 
of stabilizing leadership, because the genius 
of Protestantism is to be found in its historic 
relationship to human freedom. If Protes- 
tant Christianity is able to rise to the level 
of its origins and its highest thought and 
life, it may well be the most significant so- 
cial force in the forthcoming atomic age. 

Ill 
Protestantism’s Genius for Today 

Briefly stated, there are four things that 
must be done if this inherent genius of 
Protestantism for freedom is to be related 
vitally to life in an atomic age. 

1. Protestantism must come to grips 
with the factor of power—vast, limitless 
power —in modern life. 

Atomic energy is only one manifestation 
of power but it is the latest and most de- 
structive discovery that man has made in all 
history. That is, its principal significance 
for modern life up to this time is destruc- 
tive, which deflects attention away from the 
fact that potentially it is also man’s most 
creative discovery for the welfare of human- 
ity. 

However, Protestant leadership has not as 
yet distinguished itself by its prophetic dec- 
larations or actions regarding the use of this 
vast new resource. Unless we can find it in 
our minds and hearts to give a distinctly 
spiritual leadership to our generation regard- 
ing the use of power, we shall not be a 
significant spiritual force in the atomic age. 

The answer to this profound problem 
seems to be shrouded in mysterious uncer- 
tainty so far as our corporate minds are con- 
cerned. Humbly, we suggest two clues that 
may provide a sense of direction to our ex- 
plorations. First, we should rethink our 
whole concept of power, with a concern first 
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of all about our traditional view of the mat- 
ter: Is reliance on physical, brute strength, 
Christian or is it pagan? A second explora- 
tion might be into the question of relation- 
ship between physical and spiritual power 
and the ultimate authority of one or the 
other. 

Is physical power the supreme force in 
the universe or is there a power to which 
even atomic energy must bow? This is a 
crucial question for those who are concerned 
about freedom. Unless physical power can 
be bridled, or made subject to the spiritual 
power of love, then freedom will be lost. 
We shall have to submit to rigid totalitarian 
controls in order to achieve a measure of 
security, temporary survival as it may prove 
to be. 

2. Protestantism must demonstrate by its 
own life that it is possible for society to have 
order and cohesiveness without sacrificing 
freedom. 

In the light of this requirement the sec- 
tarian denominationalism of the past four 
centuries stands condemned. The world may 
not deliberately destroy excessive individ- 
ualism in religion but it surely will relegate 
it to a minor eddy in the stream of history. 
Undisciplined individualism as expressed in 
the multiplication of sects, in the unlimited 
exercise of denominational sovereignty and 
in selfish preoccupation with the building of 
institutional strength, is on the way out. 

Here the profound significance of the 
ecumenical movement comes into clear visi- 
bility, for it represents an increasingly de- 
termined and successful effort of the free 
churches to transform their sectarian denom- 
inationalism into an ecumenical fellowship. 

The world is searching frantically for 
order, i.e., for unity, in many aspects of its 
life: in education, in local community or- 
ganization, in civic and national as well as 
international affairs. The United Nations 


symbolizes perfectly the desperate nature of 
the struggle to bring order into modern life. 
Unless the search is successful, chaos and 
destruction are ahead for the human race. To 
avoid disaster will it be necessary to sacrifice 
freedom? 

The lifé of the free churches of Protes- 
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tantism is a laboratory out of which it is 
possible that a convincing witness to this 
deep need of the world may issue. If through 
the ecumenical movement the free churches 
can demonstrate locally, nationally and 
worldwide that it is possible to have unity 
in social organization without sacrificing 
human freedom, a tremendously constructive 
leadership will have been given at one of 
the crucial moments of all history. 

3. Also, Protestantism must witness to 
the place ‘of individuality in a collective so- 
ciety. 

We have seen that the world is reacting 
against an undisciplined individualism in 
its search for more highly integrated forms 
of social organization. Honesty requires the 
admission that this is a sound reaction. In- 
dividualism without social responsibility be- 
comes license. 

Jesus taught the primacy of the individual 
person, but he also clearly stressed the fact 
that the individual person has responsibili- 
ties to his fellowmen, i.e., he has a social re- 
sponsibility. This facet of the Christian gos- 
pel must be stressed in the future as has not 
been the case in the past. A “socialized in- 
dividuality,” as has been suggested by Irvin 
E. Lunger, is the goal toward which Protes- 
tantism must work. 

This is indeed a problem which belongs 
peculiarly to Protestantism. We have no 
right to insist upon freedom if its use can- 
not be disciplined to serve the common 
good. 

Protestant Christianity, however, has the 
answer to this problem when its doctrine of 
the priesthood of all believers is translated 
into the practical terms of everyday life. In 
the last analysis, a sound world order (like- 
wise moral order in the local community), 
can be created only if individual persons 
have a sense of moral order in human rela- 
tionships and are capable of assuming their 
responsibilities as citizens. Individual citi- 
zens acquire this ability through the actual 
experience of having responsibility. There 
is no short cut by way of dictatorship or au- 
thoritarianism. 

Furthermore, Protestantism has demon- 
strated on a fairly extensive scale that this 
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doctrine of the priesthood of believers can 
be translated into responsible citizenship 
through education and worship, fellowship, 
evangelism and social action. Our failures 
can be traced in part at least to our reliance 
upon practices which are less than creative 
and democratic in their quality. 


These processes must be refined and in- 
tensified to make them adequate for the 
undergirding of democracy. The churches 
must lead out in an intensified program of 
citizenship training which will contribute 
intelligent Christian leadership for moral 
order in community life. At the same time 
we must avoid the opposite extreme of ex- 
cessive individualism which is the regimen- 
tation of the individual and his exploitation 
by society. Protestantism must champion 
the proper balance between the rights of the 
individual and the claims of society upon 
him for the common welfare. 


4. Protestantism must accept unitedly a 
crusading responsibility for the creation of 
moral order in the corporate life of the com- 
munity on the local, the national and the 
world levels. 

Moral order in the corporate life of the 
people has always been an essential to the 
good life. But in the kind of a collective 
society which is now emerging, its signifi- 
cance will increase. 

Only by placing their unified leadership 
for spiritual ideals in human relationships at 
the very center of the forces of power which 
are shaping the economic, political, educa- 
tional and cultural life of the people, can 
the free churches hope to influence them for 
righteousness. 

Protestantism must continue to have a 
passion for the individual souls of men, but 
it must also have a passion for the salva- 
tion of men’s collective relationships. This 
mission must be projected with statesman- 
ship and power. Only in this way can there 
be created the spiritual foundations of moral 
order which will sustain the democratic way 
of life. The religion of democracy must 
breathe the spirit of democracy; it must ac- 
cept responsibility for ministering to the 
spiritual needs of the masses of people and 
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their corporate life; it must strive constantly 
to enthrone righteousness in the affairs of 
men; in race relations, in management labor 
relations, in civic and political life, and in 
the very structure of our vocational, econom- 
ic and social organization. 

Conclusion 

In conclusion, we may say that as nearly 
as any one issue can be singled out and de- 
clared to be paramount in our modern 
world of power, that issue is this: In its 
search for unity and order, and for the 
means by which atomic power may be con- 
trolled, will the world sacrifice freedom and 
democracy? 

We may also say that the free churches 
of Protestantism are prepared by ideas and 
experience to tip the scales of history in 
favor of freedom if they choose to do so. 
Let them give the world a clear, prophetic 
leadership on the matter of power. Let them 
demonstrate among themselves that there is 
a spiritual principle in Jesus Christ by which 
society can be organized which will bring 
the two values of unity and freedom into 
proper relationship to each other. Let them 
solve the problem of the individual’s place 
in society, and let them accept responsibility 
for spiritual leadership in the social order. 

No higher mission can be conceived for 
Protestantism. As a matter of fact, Protes- 
tantism literally holds the destiny of the 
world in its hands. 

The inherent genius of Protestant Chris- 
tianity for human freedom should assert it- 
self on these issues in the years ahead. 

There are good grounds for believing that 
Protestant Christianity may measure up to 
this heavy responsibility for spiritual lead- 
ership in the atomic age, and that the his- 
torians of the future may look back upon the 
twentieth and twenty-first centuries and ob- 
serve that the sons of the Reformation 
played the leading role in liberating the hu- 
man spirit, and in saving the practice of 
freedom and democracy for countless un- 
born generations. 

Should the historians be able to do that, 
Protestant Christianity shall have lived up 
to its highest spiritual significance for the 
atomic age. 
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Our Ecumenical Movement, 
ITS ORIGIN AND PROMISE 
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HE SUBJECT to be considered here 

should be lengthened so as to read, “We 
Protetstants, Our Part in the Ecumenical 
Movement.” We must avoid the implica- 
tion that the movement is a sort af “Pan- 
Protestantism” or that it is the possession of 
the heirs of the Reformation solely. A great 
and honorable part in the movement is 
taken by catholic church bodies, even though 
the Roman branch remains aloof. Indeed, 
in terms of the Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds 
which are used in a large number of Protes- 
tant churches the movement is itself catholic 
—that is, universal. 

If we think of the membership of the 
World Council of Churches, we notice that 
it includes not only several branches of the 
Eastern Orthodox Church— also known as 
the “Catholic and Apostolic’— but the Old 
Catholic Churches of Europe, the Polish Na- 
tional Catholic Church, the Mar Thoma 
Church of India, the Abyssinian Church, and 
the Church of the East and the Assyrians 
which dates from the first century. All of 
these are catholic churches. None of these 
are heirs of the Reformation. Then one 
must add the fact that the whole Anglican 
Communion is as much catholic as protes- 
tant and many of their catholic members 
have given distinguished leadership to the 
ecumenical movement. Again, in terms of 
the membership of our National Council of 
Churches, we note that it includes four non- 
Protestant bodies. 

We ought to go a step further still. It is 
important that this movement be not owrs 
or the but God’s. Unless the modern ecu- 
menical movement has come into being be- 
cause of the moving of the Holy Spirit upon 
the hearts of men it will avail nothing. 
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Gamaliel, that wise member of the Council 
at Jerusalem who spoke out, at the hearing 
when the Apostles were arrested for preach- 
ing contrary to orders (Acts 5), put his 
finger on the only valid test of any move- 
ment in religion, namely, is it of men or is 
it of God. Since God chooses to work 
through human personalities, no movement 
can be perfect. But this movement bears 
authentic marks of the leadership of the 
Holy Spirit. The very fact that the repre- 
sentatives of churches as widely separated, 
in government, worship and ministry, as 
Quakers and Old Catholics, Baptists and 
Eastern Orthodox, Lutherans and the Salva- 
tion Army, could act unanimously in the 
formation of a World Council of Churches, 
demonstrates the work of the Holy Spirit. 
Even as at the first Council on Christian 
Unity (15th chapter of the Acts of the 
Apostles) their decision might have been 
reported, “It seemed good to the Holy Spirit 
and to us.” 

God wills unity! He certainly does not 
will uniformity but, rather, infinite variety 
and diversity. St. Paul declared (Ephesians 
1) that the whole mystery of the will of 
God, in all wisdom and insight, is revealed 
in Christ, namely, His purpose ¢o unite all 
things im Christ. That is why Christ is ex- 
alted above all things for “the Church 
which is His body”’—that is, the corporate 
body, the fellowship, or as Barth puts it, 
“The Living Community of the Living Lord 
Jesus Christ.” The difference between unity 
and uniformity is clearly seen in the analogy 
of the family. One member may be short, 
another tall. One may have attainments of 
intelligence, another only physical. Likes 
and dislikes can be of infinite variety. But, 
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if it is a true family there is a unity that 
binds all its diversities together. Just so, 
there were diversities of gifts, differences in 
“operations” and a variety of administrations 
in the early Church, but one Lord and one 
Spirit. Overagainst the secular world the 
Church was one. That gave it tremendous 
power. What progress could have made 
against the might of a militant, totalitarian 
empire had the diversities been divisions? 
In the second century, according to the 
Letter to Diognetus, the Church was the in- 
tegrating force, “holding the world together” 
in spite of the many “walls of partition” 
that divided men. In the twentieth century 
all sense of being bound together in such a 
living community had gone from the 
churches. With all its numbers, more than 
six hundred millions, its wealth and influ- 
ence, it seemed powerless to lift its finger 
to “hold the world together” in 1914. In 
so far as the modern Ecumenical Movement 
reestablishes in the minds and hearts of 
Christians a loyalty to the total community 
of those who are “in Christ” it is of God and 
true to the Holy Catholic Church, the Body 
of Christ. 
Missionary Outlook 

One mark which identifies a church as 
genuinely belonging to the Church of the 
Living God is its missionary zeal. Unless 
the Church witnesses to its faith it is not 
true to its Founder Who bade it “teach all 
nations.” Likewise, it is a mark of authen- 
ticity, as being “of God,” that the modern 
ecumenical movement began with a world 
missionary conference — that at Edinburgh 
in 1910. There had been other missionary 
conferences but this was the first one which 
was organized with delegates chosen on a 
regional basis, which had representatives of 
the “younger churches” in attendance, and 
which resulted in the formation of a per- 
manent organization, the International Mis- 
sionary Council. This missionary “stream” 
of the ecumenical movement is, therefore, 
the parent stream and it has always fed the 
other streams as from a never-failing spring. 
That we turn quickly from considering this 
parent stream, as we talk origins, is because 
two other streams mark something quite 


new in the movements toward unity in that 
they are movements of the Churches them- 
selves (the capital C denoting families, of 
churches which we call denominations.) All 
prior movements were of individuals or 
groups within the Churches, for example, in 
the printing and distribution of the Bible 
(the American ‘Bible Society dates from 
1816), the Sunday School movement, that 
among youth resulting in the Y. M. and 
Y. W. C. A. and the World Student Chris- 
tian Federation. The two streams which are 
of the Churches themselves have been 
known as “Faith and Order” and “Life and 
Work.” 


Faith and Order 


There was present at the Edinburgh Con- 
ference of 1910 a missionary bishop from 
the Philippines, Charles Henry Brent." He 
noted that in the discussion of practical 
problems of the missionary enterprise all 
matters touching the fundamental beliefs 
held by the members of the Conference were 
avoided. That seemed to him a hindrance 
to achieving real unity. He had a vision of 
Christians gathering for the very purpose of 
discussing basic questions of things believed, 
way of worship, and systems of church gov- 
ernment. It was largely through his vision, 
and then his unceasing efforts to make it a 
reality, that in August of 1927 the official 
delegates of the Churches met to discuss 
matters “pertaining to Faith and Order,” at 
Lausanne, Switzerland. They found that it 
was possible to discuss the most vital sub- 
jects, and face grave differences, without a 
loss of unity. Major agreements on matters 
of faith were reached, although not on “or- 
ders” or on the sacraments. A continuation 
committee carried on the work of Lausanne 
and ten years later convened a second con- 
ference on Faith and Order, at Edinburgh, 
Scotland. This Conference marked a dis- 
tinct advance over Lausanne and attained a 
greater agreement than had been thought 
possible. The Conference issued a state- 
ment on Christian unity which has been a 
source of inspiration to the Churches ever 
since. 


*Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
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Life and Work 

The third stream of the ecumenical move- 
ment has been called “Life and Work.” Al- 
though it did not begin as early as Faith 
and Order it held its first conference earlier, 
in Stockholm, Sweden, in 1925. Then, for 
the first time in history 91 Churches of 33 
countries sent their official delegates to con- 
sider together the relationship of the Church 
to society. The Conference marked a re- 
sumption of Christian fellowship after the 
first World War. It accepted the principle 
that the Church has a responsibility for co- 
operating with all men of goodwill to estab- 
lish a more just and brotherly social order. 
Out of that Conference came the establish- 
ment of the “Universal Christian Council 
for Life and Work.” This Council called a 
conference on “Church, Community and 
State” which met at Oxford, England, and 
1937 and resulted in pronouncements that 
have been influential in the life of the 
churches ever since. 

It was not without design that the two 
conferences, one on “Faith and Order” and 
one on “Life and Work” were held the same 
summer (1937) and in the same country 
(Great Britain). Many Christian leaders 
had been active in both movements. They 
came to believe that these separate and 
somewhat parallel movements belonged to- 
gether as parts of one great whole. They 
proposed a step which would mark a tre- 
mendous advance in unity —the uniting of 
movements towards unity! So there was 
presented to both conferences the proposal 
that they merge into a World Council of 
Churches. The fact that this new proposal 
could be accepted with only three dissent- 
ing votes (two at Oxford and one at Edin- 
burgh) is another sign that the delegates 
were led by the Holy Spirit. At Utrecht, the 
following year, the special conference which 
met to frame a constitution for a World 
Council of Churches acted without a single 
dissenting voice. 


*It is not an altogether true designation but there 
is some justification for regarding the Faith and 
Order movement as primarily theological and the 
Life and Work movement activist — doing things 
together as Christians even before we understand 
one another. 





World Council 


Hardly had the new constitution been 
sent to the Churches for their study and ac- 
tion than the Second World War began. 
Many thought that the development of the 
new organization would be indefinitely post- 
poned. But the very exigencies of the situa- 
tion conspired to give a growth to this “em- 
bryonic” organization beyond anything that 
had been dreamed of. Looking back, one 
sees that it was in the Providence of God 
that the Council began when it did and de- 
veloped so rapidly. As Dr. Visser t’ Hooft 
said later, “We have had the wind of God 
in our sails.” In spite of all the barriers of 
war, Christians were held together in ways 
that were often “miracles of grace.” The 
Council met the challenge of the desparate 
needs of the victims of war, especially pris- 
oners and refugees. It entered upon the task 
of Bible distribution, and then of church re- 
construction. In 1939 the Council, at its in- 
terdenominational headquarters in Geneva, 
had started with a tiny staff and a modest bud- 
get of about $20,000. Within eight years it 
had expanded to an employed staff of more 
than 75 and a budget that, including mon- 
eys handled for relief and reconstruction, 
had to be figured in millions of dollars. In 
that same period the member churches grew 
from 55 in 1939 to 90 in 1945 and 137 in 
1948. 


In the formation of the Council, the 
“latest but not necessarily the last” expres- 
sion of the ecumenical spirit, no small part 
has been taken by those who know what it 
is to be “under the cross” of persecution and 
suffering because of their loyalty to Christ 
and His Church. They “suffered the loss of 
all things” but gained the prize of a deeper 
knowledge of the will of God. They testi- 
fied to the way in which they had been up- 
held, in their witness to the faith, by the 
sense of unity with their brethren, even 
those in the nations with which their nation 
was at war. They are united in their judge- 
ment that the Church within the churches 
must not remain a mere dream and aspira- 
tion but become a living reality. 
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Someone has reminded us that a body 
without a spirit is a corpse but a spirit with- 
out a body is a ghost! It is an all too patent 
fact that, for the average Christian, the 
Church as a living community of those who 
are “in Christ” is but 4 ghost of am idea. 
When the Provisional Committee of the 
World Council met for the first time after 
the war, Bishop Berggrav of Norway, that 
stalwart resister of totalitarian oppression, 
spoke the mind of those who had been “un- 
der the Cross” when he said, “In these last 
years we have lived more intimately with 
each other. . . . We prayed together more, 
we listened more to the Word of God, our 
hearts were together more. . . . During the 
war Christ has said to us, ‘My Christians, 
you are one.’” 

Younger Churches 

Another contribution to the ecumenical 
movement, which helped to keep it in line 
with the plan of God, was made by the rep- 
resentatives of the “younger churches” — 
those which had been organized as a result 
of “missions.” They arrived at the ecumeni- 
cal conferences with the same kind of hand 
baggage that Americans carry. But all ec- 
clesiastical baggage was lacking, for they 
own little of it—I refer to the ways of run- 
ning churches, of worshipping, which have 
become hallowed by history. 

The Korean father who attended the trial 
of the young Communist murderer of his 
son, who pleaded with the judge that the 
murderer “didn’t know what he was doing,” 
and who begged that he be released so that 
he could take him home in place of his mur- 
dered boy — that father has a concept of the 
gospel which makes all denominational dif- 
ferences seem petty. There is no harm in 
denominational loyalty provided one doesn’t 
get it mixed with the gospel. But people 
do! An American tourist, knowing nothing 
of the Church of Scotland, when he saw a 
statue in front of the Edinburgh Cathedral, 
asked the verger who was standing by, 
“Who is that?” Bowing with reverence the 
verger said, “Why that is John Knox.” 
“Who is he?” demanded the tourist, to 
which the verger in surprise exclaimed, 
“Hoot mon, dinna ya read your Bible?!” 


Laymen 

From the beginning of the ecumenical 
movement, laymen have played an important 
part, even though all too few have been dele- 
gates to the ecumenical councils. I doubt 
if Dwight L. Moody, that shoe salesman who 
became America’s greatest evangelist, ever 
heard the word ecumenical. He was, never- 
theless, the ecumenical spirit personified. 
Few people know to what denomination he 
belonged, but he profoundly influenced the 
ecumenical movement. One of the founders 
of the Life and Work movement was 
Nathan Sédderblom, Primate of Sweden. 
When a student he attended one of the con- 
ferences of students which Mr. Moody used 
to hold at Northfield, Massachusetts. There 
he came into contact with Moody and John 
R. Mott. Afterward he wrote in his diary, 
“Lord, give me humility and wisdom to 
serve the great cause of the free unity of 
Thy Church.” 

Perhaps no one has done as much for the 
spread of the Christian Church and for its 
unity in the past generations as John R. 
Mott, a layman. He was converted by a 
layman of England. That layman was con- 
verted by another layman, the British scien- 
tist, Henry Drummond. But it was Moody 
who had profoundly influenced Drummond 
and set him at the task of preaching to the 
youth of the universities. The chain of in- 
fluence, which began with the work of 
Moody, does not end there. It was Mott 
who presided at Edinburgh in 1910. He 
secured as an usher a young Oxford don by 
the name of William Temple. It was there 
that Temple got his vision of church unity 
to which he was true when he became Arch- 
bishop of York, then of Canterbury, and 
finally the first President of the Provision- 
al organization of the World Council. This 
again is an evidence that the movement is 
of God, for He laid hold on individuals and 
led them to, in turn, lay hold on others who 
should direct the movement in accordance 
with His will. 


Varied Expressions 


We have been stressing the formation of 
the World Council of Churches because it 
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is the fullest expression of the ecumenical 
movement. That is not to disparage other 
expressions of the ecumenical spirit, many 
of them antedating the World Council. 
Were there time it would be fruitful to 
study the contribution of movements among 
the young people. The World Student Chris- 
tian Federation, for example, has done more 
to train the leadership of the ecumenical 
movement than all other organizations put 
together. It is a lay movement. Dr. John 
R. Mott was the organizing genius. Then 
there are the Y. M. and Y. W. C. A. world- 
wide organizations, the World Council of 
Christian Education, and the International 
Missionary Council which we mentioned 
earlier. Of course, the ecumenical spirit in 
this country has found glorious expression 
in the merger of eight inter-denominational 
bodies to form the National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in the U. S. A. 


Future 


What of the future? What promise does 
the ecumenical movement hold for us and 
the world? It is the one shining ray of 
hope in the pall of darkness that hangs 
heavy and dark over our civilization! What 
other agency given among men but the 
Christian Church was divinely established to 
“hold the world together in Christ” and 
what other movement is so dedicated to 
restoring in that Church the unity that once 
made it powerful to bridge the gulfs that 
separated man from man? We rejoice in 
all agencies that bring men together, such 
as the United Nations. But before there 
can be peace there must be a will to peace. 
That will to peace will never have power 
until it is energized by a higher loyalty than 
that to nations. Loyalty to Christ is that 
kind of loyalty. “We must obey God rather 
than men” was the motto of the early 
Church and that obedience was to the God 
revealed as the Father of the Lord Jesus 
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Christ, the great Head of the Church. When 
we consider the undertaking of that little 
handful of believers in the first century, to 
transform the “kingdoms of this world (in- 
cluding the Roman Empire) into the King- 
dom of Christ” it nearly takes our breath 
away. Our own task today, as we face a 
materialistic secularism and totalitarianism, 
is stupendous, but it is not as breathtaking 
as was that of the primitive Church. Just 
compare the numbers and material wealth 
of the Church of today with that of the first 
Century. Yes, you say, but they had vast 
spiritual resources and “one with God is a 
majority.” Granted. But the same resources 
are available to the Church today if it is 
dominated by that love of the brethren 
“which binds everything together in perfect 
harmony”— according to the Letter to the 
Colossians, chapter 3, verse 14. The next 
verse continues, “And let the peace of Christ 
rule in your hearts, to which indeed you 
were called in the one body.” The implica- 
tion is that there is no peace possible with- 
out unity. 


The original translation of a paper writ- 
ten by the theologian Karl Barth for the 
Amsterdam Assembly gives a most sugges- 
tive phrase as a description of the Church 
—‘“The Living Community of the Living 
Lord Jesus Christ.” The ecumenical move- 
ment is pointed toward the realization of 
that living community, world-wide, binding 
into one body those whom “worldly claims 
have set at variance.” As yet it is a reality 
to but a very small part of the members of 
our churches, even those which belong to 
the World Council. The task of making it 
a living thing to the majority of Christians 
is a tremendous one, but to that task we 
must give ourselves. “If it be of God” we 
are either working with and for the ecumen- 
ical movement or we are opposing God!” 
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Each of Us and Society 


A Study of the Relation of the Individual 
To Climate of Opinion and Culture 


THOMAS H. WEST 


Trademark and Patent Specialist and Prominent Layman, Chicago 


oo ARTICLE is a sequel to a former 
one “The Role of Religious Persons in 
Society”’ in that it continues to study the 
action and reaction between the individuals 
composing society and those qualities of so- 
ciety which we term climate of opinion and 
culture. My present purpose is to state the 
principles on which the former article was 
based. 


I 


The first principle is that a change in so- 
ciety is only brought about by and through 
individuals. In the former article it was stated, 


“Society is but a collection of indi- 
viduals. People made society what it was 
yesterday, they make it what it is today and 
they — and they only — will make it what 
it is to be tomorrow.”* 

In the process of making society, people 
respond to external influences. For instance, 
our present society is one built on mobility. 
Suppose our supply of oil should come to a 
sudden end. Society would no longer have 
this mobility. People would have to change 
their ways in order to adapt themselves to 
the new condition forced upon them. People 
would change society in changing their ways, 
their manner of living to a lack of oil. That 
lack in and of itself does not change society. 
That is a change in society is brought about 
only by and through individuals. 


II 
The second principle is that a change in 


society is basically a change in the culture of 
that society. Before discussing this principle, 





1Religious Education Vol. XLV. No. 5 pp. 275- 
82. 


*Thomas H. West. Ibid, p. 281. 
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it may help to define culture. The following 
definition has been selected: 


“Culture consists of languages and litera- 
ture, laws, history, and world outlook — 
Culture is the deposit of knowledge, ex- 
perience, and attitudes acquired in the 
course of generations through individual 
and group strivings to achieve salvation or 
to make the most out of life.”* 
From this it is obvious, if society is a collec- 

tion of individuals, that the culture of a so- 
ciety is the constant creation of the indi- 
viduals composing the society, the living 
generation modifying, tearing down, re- 
building and adding to the culture of pre- 
vious generations. For instance, the sudden 
disappearance of oil to which reference has 
been made would produce a change in cul- 
ture. Therefore in stating the principle that 
a change in society is basically a change in 
the culture of that society it is meant that 
culture cannot remain unchanged while 
changes in society take place. Obviously if 
a change-in society is a change in the ways 
of people a change in culture is an inevitable 
association. 

However society has another quality, con- 
comitant with culture but more ephemeral 
than culture. That quality is its climate of 
opinion. This is a more ephemeral quality 
of a society than culture because it changes 
more rapidly and is more readily changeable 
than culture. However other elements of 
the climate of opinion have the quality of 
permanence and in time become part of the 
culture of the society. In other words, the 
climate of opinion is a contemporary quality 


*“Religion and Culture,” Religious Education, 
Leslie C. Sayre, Vol. XLV. No. 5, pp. 259-260. _ 
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of society and consequently reflects the pass- 
ing phases and aspects of society. 

The climate of opinion, although a con- 
temporary quality, is even more important 
than culture, for out of it culture is bora. 
In fact the climate of opinion is the seed bed 
in which the changes of culture of a society 
are born and developed. Thus it follows 
that the way to effect a change in culture is 
first to bring about a change in the climate of 
opinion. If the change in the climate of 
opinion is significant and the influence be- 
hind it sufficently maintained the change 
will be transferred from the climate of 
opinion to the culture. However, when the 
change has become a part of the culture of 
a society it does not take on the quality of 
the law of the Medes and the Persians. The 
change is still subject to modification but the 
rate of change is much slower. Obviously 
the influence which brought about first the 
change in climate of opinion and then the 
change in culture must be maintained if the 
change effected in the culture is not to be 
lost as the years move on. If, as compared 
with culture, climate of opinion is ephemeral 
it also is not static. Both are subject to 
change, both gain and lose in content. The 
difference is the rate of change. Changes in 
climate of opinion are observable in months, 
but changes in culture only by generations. 

Ill 


This brings us to the third principle that 
the climate of opinion is a contemporary 
quality of a society, being in substance the 
arithmetical sum of the attitudes expressed 
by the individuals composing that society. 

The first part of this principle has already 
been considered, viz: —that the climate of 
opinion is a contemporary quality of a so- 
ciety. The next step therefore is to analyze 
the remainder, the assertion that the climate 
of opinion of a society is in substance the 
arithmetical sum of the attitudes expressed by 
the individuals composing that society. 

Perhaps it should be indicated what is 
meant by the word “attitude” in this state- 
ment. The accepted meaning of this word 
is the tendency of an individual to react to 
a given stimulus in a given manner. This 
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meaning implies that an attitude is an “im- 
plicit” quality of personality. It should be 
noted that in stating the third principle refer- 
ence is made to the “expression” of attitudes 
by individuals. Obviously, that which is not 
expressed will not influence the climate of 
opinon or culture. An implicit quality of 
character is necessarily static. For my pur- 
pose, the word “attitude” must express an 
“explicit” or dynamic quality of personality. 
Therefore, I prefer to define the word “atti- 
tude” as the outward and visible signs, 
whether expressed by word or deed or both, 
of the inner and intangible self and the sanc- 
tions which that self uses as a guide to life. 

The word “sanction” is used as meaning 
the determinant in any situation of the re- 
sponse of the individual to the situation. The 
response will be the outcome of the judgment 
of the individual on the basis of some stand- 
ard applied to the issues and factors involved 
in the situation. That standard is thus the 
determinant or sanction. A religious person, 
as I see it, is one who finds this sanction or 
determinant within a religious ethic, by which 
is meant the collection of principles for liv- 
ing which are the heart of the religion — in 
this case the Christian religion. It is as- 
sumed that such a person is both aware of 
and immune to the secularizing influences 
of the media of mass communication, such 
as books, magazines, newspapers, radio and 
television. Unfortunately, few church 
members come within this definition of a 
religious person. Obviously, unless a person 
is both aware of and immune to such secular- 
izing influences, that person cannot be ef- 
fective in increasing the religious content of 
the climate of opinion and of the culture of 
the community of which that person is a 
part. 

The foregoing definition of a religious per- 
son obviously connotes that a non-religious 
person is one who finds his sanctions or deter- 
minants outside of the Christian ethic. For 
convenience I will refer to all sanctions or 
determinants outside of the Christian ethic as 
secular sanctions. In passing, it may be con- 
venient to pair off some religious and secular 
sanctions which are in opposition. Here are 
three such pairs: — principle — expediency; 
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unselfishness — selfishness; altruism — ma- 
terialism. There are, of course, many others. 

Supposing we could take a census of a 
given community of 5,000 persons on such a 
basis that we could divide the inhabitants of 
that community into two groups, viz: — the 
religious people who lived by religious sanc- 
tions and the non-religious who lived by sec- 
ular sanctions. Also suppose that immediate- 
ly upon the conclusion of that census we were 
able to freeze that community so that not an- 
other thought was thought, not another word 
said or heard, printed or read. Obviously the 
climate of opinion of the community would 
likewise be frozen. Also suppose that we 
had a gadget by which we could measure the 
climate of opinion of that community while 
thus frozen to determine its religious content 
against its secular content. I believe there 
would be a close correlation between the ratio 
of religious persons to non-religious persons 
in the community and the ratio between the 
religious content and the secular content of 
the climate of opinion of that community. 
For instance, if the census showed that there 
were two religious persons to one non-re- 
ligious person I believe the religious content 
of the climate of opinion would be approxi- 
mately twice the secular content in whatever 
units of measurement we might be able to 
apply to the climate of opinion by our meas- 
uring gadget. If we did find such a situation 
then the statement that the climate of opin- 
ion of a society is in substance the arithmeti- 
cal sum of the attitudes expressed by the in- 
dividuals comprising that society would be 
true. If that statement is true, it means that 
every person added to the group, which lives 
according to religious sanctions, is of signifi- 
cance in enriching the religious content of 
the climate of opinion of a community. The 
old Sunday School hymn tells the story — 

“Little drops of water, little grains of 
sand — 

Make the mighty ocean and the coral 
strand.” 

Suppose we had a pair of scales with two 
pans and 5,000 grains of sand, one grain for 
every individual in our selected community. 
Such a pair of scales would have a pointer 
which would move one way or the other from 
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a midposition as one pan rose and the other 
sank. The movement of the pointer one way 
from that mid-position would indicate a gain 
in the religious content and in the other di- 
rection a gain in the secular content. Sup- 
pose we were to place a grain of sand in one 
pan for every religious person in the com- 
munity and a grain in the other pan for every 
non-religious person according to the exact 
division indicated by the census which we 
had taken. Then the addition of one grain 
to either pan would not seem to make much 
difference but by the time we had divided 
the 5,000 grains of sand between the two 
pans, one pan would be up and the other 
down unless the religious and secular persons 
were exactly equal in numbers. 

This comparison of our community with 
a pair of scales and 5,000 grains of sand 
serves to illustrate my assertion that the cli- 
mate of opinion of a society is in substance 
the arithmetical sum of the attitudes ex- 
pressed by the individuals composing the so- 
ciety. It does not prove it. Admittedly the 
conditions I have been talking about are 
static. I have already remarked that neither 
the climate of opinion nor culture are static. 
We therefore know that change is always tak- 
ing place but the gadget by which we meas- 
ured the religious and secular content of the 
climate of opinion of our frozen community 
would not tell us anything of the direction in 
which the climate of opinion was changing 
at the time of the test, nor the velocity of that 
change. We would not know whether the 
climate of opinion was moving to a greater 
religious content or to a greater secular con- 
tent. We would not know whether the 
change, in whatever direction it happened to 
be, was at a slow rate or a fast rate. 

In referring to the placing of the grains 
of sand in the pans of the scales, it is assumed 
that each of the grains would be picked up 
with a pair of tweezers and carefully de- 
posited in the pan. If, instead of following 
this procedure, we were to have the sand in 
a bag and pour it in a fine stream from the 
bag into one pan we would have an entirely 
different situation. If, for instance, we had 
a certain number of grains in one pan and a 
different number in the other, one pan would 
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be higher than the other. Supposing we ad- 
ded grains of sand to the “up” pan and 
counted the grains we added until the two 
pans were level. Then suppose we took this 
number of grains of sand off the pan to which 
we had added them. The pan from which 
we had taken the grains would rise to its 
previous “up” position. If we then put these 
same grains into a paper bag and pour the 
grains from the bag in a fine stream, holding 
the bag say five inches or so above the “up” 
pan which would be the pan from which we 
had removed the sand, we would find that we 
would not need all of the grains of sand in the 
bag to carry that pan down to a position 
where it was level with the other pan. This 
is because the grains of sand would have an 
effect on the pan which they would not have 
when added separately by the tweezers. In 
other words, there are times and conditions 
when the grains of sand have a quality which 
they do not possess merely because of their 
number. So it is with individuals and their 
effect upon climate of opinion and culture. 
There are times and conditions when their 
effect is more than that which results from 
their number. The greater effect to which 
I have made reference arises from unity be- 
tween a number of individuals by reason of 
their association in groups. 

Before we go further let it be stated that 
there is of course, a difference between in- 
dividuals. A dynamic person naturally wiil 
exert more influence than a lethargic one but 
the greatest factor of all as to the influence of 
an individual is the commitment of the indi- 
vidual to the sanction which he has selected 
as the determinant of his manner of living. 
The truly Christian person is one who is com- 
pletely committed to the Christian ethic as his 
guide for life. 

Groups will differ in their ability to change 
the climate of opinion. Groups, like individ- 
uals, may be dynamic or lethargic. Groups 
may also be specific or general, organized or 
unorganized. Perhaps I should make this 
statement in this form. Groups may be spe- 
cific and organized or general and unorgan- 
ized. Specific and organized groups will, of 
course, have more effect than general and 
unorganized groups. The latter are easily 
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swayed by propaganda and therefore may be 
the prey of a specific and organized group. A 
minority group if sufficiently dynamic may 
overcome the majority and effect a change in 
the climate of opinion, and even eventually in 
culture. 

Here let us borrow an illustration from 
the engineers. The engineer tells us that the 
quality which a body gains from motion is 
proportional to the first power of the mass 
of the body but proportional to the second 
power of the rate of movement of the body. 
The engineer would represent this by using 
the symbol—MvV*. I propose to translate 
this to the symbol MG?, where M is still mass 
in the form of the number of individuals but 
G is a value which measures the effectiveness 
of the grouping of the individuals composing 
the mass from the point of view of the in- 
fluence of the group upon the climate of 
opinion. If my transposition is a correct one, 
we see that the influence of a number of in- 
dividuals upon the climate of opinion is pro- 
portional to the first power of their number 
but proportional to the second power of the 
effectiveness of their grouping. 

Let us consider this G value for a minute. 
For a number of similar individuals, e.g. — 
individuals following the same sanctions but 
without cooperation— the value of G is 1 
since each person has the value of 1. The 
introduction of cooperation into such a num- 
ber of persons will constitute them a group 
and raise the value of G above 1. In fact, the 
value of G above 1 will be determined by the 
effectiveness of the group relationship in se- 
curing unity among the individuals compos- 
ing the group. A value of G above 1 repre- 
sents the plus value which, according to many 
persons, exists in a group as compared with 
the same number of persons considered as an 
aggregation. For a number of dis-similar per- 
sons, e.g. individuals following dis-similar 
sanctions, the value of G will be less than 1 
because some of the individuals will be in op- 
position to other individuals and such will 
cancel each other out. The value of G may, 
in fact, be zero as in the case when the num- 
ber of individuals are composed of two 
groups which are equal in number and di- 
rectly in opposition to each other. The value 
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of the expression MG? is then zero as it should 
be since two such equal and opposite groups 
cancel each other out in their influence upo: 
the climate of opinion. , 
Let us now apply this symbol —MG* — 
to a community of 900 persons comprising 
600 religious persons and 300 non-religious 
according to the definitions previously given. 
Let us also assume that the 600 religious per- 
sons are not organized to influence the cli- 
mate of opinion. These 600 religious per- 
sons constitute a group of similar individuals 
and not being organized, the value of G is 1. 
The value of the symbol MG? for such a group 
is the figure 600 since M is 600, G is 1 and 
the square of 1 is 1. Let us also assume that 
the 300 non-religious persons are organized 
to influence the climate of opinion. If they 
are loosely organized so that their group ef- 
fectiveness or G value is 1.25 then, as 1.25 
multiplied by itself is 1.56, the effect of the 
300 non-religious persons is represented by 
the product of 300 multiplied by 1.56 or the 
figure 468. Now suppose their group ef- 
fectiveness is increased 20% so that the value 
of G is 1.5. Then 1.5 multiplied by itself is 
2.25 and 300 times this last figure is 675, 
which is greater than the figure of 600 for the 
group of religious persons. The 300 non- 
religious persons have become more effective 
in shaping the climate of opinion of the 
whole 900 individuals than the 600 religious 
persons. Eventually the culture of the 900 
persons would follow the climate of opinion. 
Should the 300 non-religious persons increase 
their group effectiveness so that G has the 
value of 2, then the symbol MG? has the value 
of 1200, indicating that under such condi- 
tions the 300 non-religious persons are twice 
as effective as the 600 religious persons in 
shaping the climate of opinion of the whole 
community. At present, the value of G is not 
determinable, but someday it may be possible 
to develop a unit and a means of measuring G 
in such unit. 
The foregoing throws light upon the as- 
sertion that the climate of opinion of a so- 
ciety is in substance the arithmetical sum of 
the attitudes expressed by the individuals 
composing the society. However, it will be 
appreciated that this is only true of an in- 
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stantaneous condition when we can consider 
that we have a condition of no change. But 
with each individual in a society considered 
as significant, and the value of group relation- 
ships weighed, it is seen that powerful dynam- 
ic actors are at work. 


IV 


But what has all this to do with us as 
Protestants? First I would point out that we 
are immersed, as are all other people, in the 
climate of opinion and culture of our times. 
We cannot get away from that climate and 
culture any more than we can get away from 
the air which we breathe. As Protestants that 
air is poisoned as the climate of opinion and 
culture are definitely secular. It is a matter 
therefore of purifying the air which we 
breathe. It has been considered how the cli- 
mate of opinion is created. This may also 
show us how to purify it. In the first place, 
we need to know the Christian ethic, not only 
in its generality but also in its distinct appli- 
cation to the specific incidents which come 
up in the multitude of social situations in 
which we find ourselves daily in our home, 
our work and our play. 


We also need to have a clear appreciation 
of secular sanctions so that we may recognize 
a secular sanction when expressed in a social 
situation in which we are involved. Actually 
I fear few of us are able to recognize a secu- 
lar sanction when one is expressed in our 
hearing. We take secular sanctions for 
granted, accept them as normal for the rea- 
son that they seem to be universal. In reality, 
they are the carbon monoxide in the climate 
of opinion and culture. 


The church has a two-fold duty, first to 
make us alert to every secular sanction and 
secondly to make us sensitive to the violation 
of every religious sanction. But the church 
must do more than that. It must teach us 
how to reform a social situation in a Chris- 
tian manner, i.e. — by a technique which em- 
bodies the spirit of love. The question is 
“What is the Christian ethic of love when ap- 
plied to the intimate face-to-face relationship 
involved in the social situations in which we 
participate every day?” I submit that the 
church must interpret this ethic in other than 
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the generalities in which it teaches it to us 
today. 

Why should not the church take advantage 
of the discoveries of psychology? We are 
told to love our neighbor as ourself but what 
does this mean when we sit at our neighbor's 
supper table and he has just expressed an at- 
titude which is obviously based on the secular 
sanction of selfishness. How do we reform 
the social situation between ourself and our 
neighbor when that situation has thus become 
filled with evil? Do we do it in a spirit of 
condemnation and disparagement? Do we 
turn away from our neighbor? Should we 
not, according to the Christian ethic of love, 
draw nearer to our neighbor. If we are to do 
that, we cannot do anything to bring our 
neighbor's dislike down upon us. The church 
cannot expect us to incur the illwill of our 
neighbors by asking us to act in a manner 
which our neighbor will resent. Psychology 
tells us that the basis of a happily adjusted in- 
dividual is a sense of security in one’s rela- 
tionships in home, office, factory, club and 
other associations. The church cannot ask 
us to endanger that sense of security. It will 
not have to ask us to do that if it will teach 
us the technique to which I am referring. 

The church should think out the techniques 
which would achieve those ends and teach 
them to us over and over again. I have main- 
tained that those techniques are unknown and 
have been told that that is not correct — that 
such persons as Sweitzer, Grenfell, Wesley 
and others are and were possessed of such 
techniques. Because a few individuals of un- 
usual character may have the ability to wit- 
ness in accordance with the Christian ethic 
does not in my opinion prove that the tech- 
nique of such witnessing is known. To me 
a technique is something that can be trans- 
mitted and I use that word purposely al- 
though I know that to some educators it 
will be anathema. To me the technique, to 
which I refer, is like the “know-how” of a 
manufacturer. 

Every “social situation,” however, occurs 
in the atmosphere of the climate of opinion 
which exists in the society of which the in- 
dividuals involved in the social situation are 
a part. Because in the past they did not act 
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in accordance with the Christian ethic of love, 
the religious people of a community have 
created a climate of opinion which is antago- 
nistic to the witnessing to the Christan ethic 
today. Frankly, I believe that the methods of 
reform which we have used in the past are 
rising to plague us today. 

If you go back some years you will realize 
that a large part of the campaign against al- 
cohol was directed at making persons who 
used alcohol feel the enormity of their mis- 
take. It was a disparagement of the individ- 
ual who used alcohol supported by a climate 
of opinion engendered by an organized group 
of reformers. Today the shoe is on the other 
foot. The climate of opinion of today is one 
which is built up by an organized group of 
those who use alcohol, aided and abetted by 
those who make alcohol and trade in it. 

My point is that those, who today use al- 
cohol and are supported in their use of it by 
the prevailing climate of opinion, in regard- 
ing as queer those who do not use alcohol are 
engaged in a process of disparagement no dif- 
ferent from that which the non-users of alco- 
hol visited upon the users of alcohol in former 
years under the protection of a different cli- 
mate of opinion. 

I contend that the sorry situation today of 
those who do not use alcohol arises out of 
the fact that the methods of reform followed 
by the non-users of alcohol of earlier days 
were not in accordance with the Christian 
ethic of love. 

I believe that if the non-users of alcohol 
of the past had used a method of reform 
more psychologically in accordance with the 
Christian ethic of love, the non-users of today 
would not be facing their present difficulties. 

We know that children are different from 
what they were twenty-five and fifty years 
ago. We describe the difference as forced 
maturity. This change in children is the de- 
velopment at an early age of an independence 
of personality which makes the old methods 
of pressure discipline ineffective. Not only 
that but pressure disciplines cause an unde- 
sirable reaction. 


‘I believe this term to be deceiving since it im- 
plies comparison with a previously existing stand- 
ard and I submit there is no such standard. 
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It seems to me that society has acquired a 
similar forced maturity’ and that pressure 
methods of disciplining society no longer 
will work but will cause undesirable reactions. 
Religious intolerance was rife among the 
early American colonies. Such intolerance 
was a pressure discipline upon the commu- 
nity. The situation we have today is not so 
much a revolt against religion as it is a re- 
volt against the pressure disciplining of so- 
ciety by religious groups. 


Vv 


I close with an affirmation of faith. I be- 
lieve religious people can create a religious 
climate of opinion and eventually a religious 
cuiture. However, I believe this only to be 
possible if they are taught to distinguish re- 
ligious sanctions from secular sanctions and 
to reform every social situation which arises 
in the different phases of their daily living by 
witnessing to the religious sanction which 
has been violated in a manner which is in ac- 


"The term is quite inappropriate as applied to 
society but I use it because it conveniently implies 
a change in society as definite as the change which 
has occurred in children. 
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cordance with the religious principle of love 
SO as to preserve the personal integrity of the 
other individual or individuals in the social 
situation and draw such individual or indi- 
viduals nearer to rather than repel them from 
the witnesser. At the same time, I believe 
that religious persons must not engage in 
group reform processes which are in violation 
of the conditions which I have just stated for 
the individual. 

I also believe that the churches make the 
new ecumenical movement real at the level 
of the local church and through federations 
and councils of churches as these churches 
build an effective group relationship of re- 
ligious people of all denominations so that 
religious persons will be more effective in 
their influence on the climate of opinion and 
on the culture by which they are surrounded. 

Here is an entirely new field of study of 
the action and reaction between the individ- 
ual, both as a single person and as groups, and 
the society or rather those qualities of society 
which we know as climate of opinion and 
culture. I shall be amply rewarded if any- 
thing I have written should start others in 
exploration of the questions raised. 





REPORT FROM HARTFORD MEETING 


On April 6, 1951, Dr. Harrison S. Elliott lead a Conference on the general theme “Develop- 
ment of a Total Community Strategy for Religious Education.” The Conference was sponsored 
jointly by the Greater Hartford Council of Churches and the Professional Religious Educational 
Committee of the Connecticut Council of Churches. Representatives of Jewish organizations and 
from the Connecticut State Board of Education also attended. The total group numbered about 100. 


The day was so well spent that it was felt by the local leaders that the Hartford Religious Edu- 
cation Group should continue the study, and to develop some inter-faith and inter-group relationships 
on a community wide basis. 





EDITH WELKER 
Associate Secretary 
Connecticut Council of Churches. 
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The Meaning and Message 


OF THE CHURCH IN 1951! 


Professor of Christian Education, Theological Seminary of the Evangelical and Reformed Church, Lan- 


caster, Pa. 


UR CONSIDERATION of this sub- 
ject will revolve around three Greek 
words, each of which has been closely associ- 
ted with the Christian Church from New 
Testament times, and each of which lifts out 
for our attention one significant aspect of 
the Church’s meaning and message. In each 
case we shall give something of the history 
and connotation of the word; then we shall 
indicate the stamp of meaning which this 
word places upon the Church; and finally 
we shall suggest the particular element in 
the Church’s message which is highlighted 
by the word in question. 


I 


The first of our three words is, in Eng- 
lish transliteration, kyriakon. As may readily 
be see, here is the source of the English 
“church,” the Scotch “kirk,” the German 
“Kirche,” and cognate words in other Ger- 
manic tongues. The term is an adjective 
meaning “belonging to the Lord” or simply 
“the Lord’s.” When the Lord’s Supper is 
spoken of in I Corinthians 11:20, the Greek 
phrase is kyriakon deipnon. 

The noun from which this adjective de- 
rives is kyrios, which means “the Lord” and 
was one of the earliest titles given to Jesus. 
It makes its appearance time and again on 
the pages of the New Testament, as, for ex- 
ample, in Matthew 8:25, “Save, Lord, we 
perish”; or in Luke 11:1, “Lord, teach us to 
pray.” The first creed of the first Christians 
consisted of only two words in Greek and 
three in English, “Jesus is Lord.” 

But what did yrios signify in that time 
and place? A partial answer may be found 


*Based upon addresses given at the sessions of 
the Division of Christian Education of the Nation- 
al Council of Churches, Columbus, Ohio, Febru- 
aty 12-14, 1951. 
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in the fact that the word was applied both 
to the Roman Emperor and to the gods of 
the Graeco-Roman world. ‘Therefore, when 
the disciples called Jesus Ayrios, they meant 
to affirm that Jesus is Lord; that Jesus is 
divine; that Jesus is our divine Lord. What 
a tremendous assertion to make concerning 
this carpenter of Nazareth, whom they had 
known and loved, who had been crucified, 
and who was now alive forevermore! 

What meaning of the Church is suggested 
by this word? ‘The answer can be simply 
put: the Church is that which is the Lord’s, 
or those who are the Lord’s. Properly speak- 
ing, the Church is the company of those who 
are the Lord’s, who acknowledge Jesus as 
Lord, who accept him as Lord of their lives, 
and who manifest some measure of his spirit. 
Several unmistakable implications follow 
from such a conception. 

If the Church is yriakon, it cannot be re- 
garded as merely a voluntary association of 
interested individuals. It is that, of course; 
but it is something more. It consists of peo- 
ple drawn together by a common faith and 
a common loyalty, indeed laid hold upon 
and held captive by something or someone 
outside themselves. (One cannot help but 
think in this connection of the significant 
verse, “Ye did not choose me, but I chose 
you.”) To be sure, the Church is the crea- 
tion of our own wills. Without the yielding 
of ourselves, there would be no Church. But 
it is also the creation of God through Christ 
Jesus. 

If the Church is kyriakon, it is not merely 
another social service or humanitarian 
agency, distinguished from others by the 
inclusiveness of its interests or some vague 
spirituality. In my student days I used to be 
bothered a good deal by the teaching that 
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religious experience is distinguished from 
other types of experience primarily by the 
breadth of its scope. Political experience, it 
was said, encompasses a limited part of life, 
a certain number of people, on one level 
only of their relationships to each other. 
Scientific experience, in like manner, com- 
ptehends data from certain circumscribed 
areas of human life. Religious experience, 
on the contrary, deals with precisely the 
same subject-matter as other experience, but 
reaches out to take in more of everything — 
more data, more people, more relationships, 
additional dimensions including the cosmic. 
And that is what makes religious experience 
religious. There is a truth here, of course; 
but the definition is unsatisfactory. Reli- 
gious experience takes in God; and that is 
what makes it religious. Christian experi- 
ence takes in Christ; and that is what makes 
it Christian. By the same token, the Church 
is the company of those who belong to the 
Lord; and that is what makes it the Church. 
The Church is truly the Church in so far as 
the Lord indwells it. 

There is a very old way of saying this, 
which can scarcely be improved upon. The 
Church is the body of Christ. It is a body 
—not biological but sociological —all the 
members of which are organically joined to- 
gether, and the indwelling spirit of which is 
the spirit of the Lord. 

What message of the Church is high- 
lighted by this word? The answer is obvious. 
If the Church is kyriakon, its central procla- 
mation concerns the Lord Jesus. This dis- 
tinguishes us from lodges, social service 
agencies, service clubs, Buddhists, Hindus, 
and Moslems. The burden of our message 
in 1951 is what it has always been— 
namely, Jesus is Lord. When broken down 
into its component parts, this emerges in the 
form of several great affirmations. 

To begin with, he is rightfully Lord of all 
life, individual and social. He is the Master 
of each member of the Church. Allegiance 
to him is the primary allegiance of our lives. 
His will should be our will, his purposes our 
purposes. We are to have in us that mind 
which was also in Christ Jesus. 

He is Lord of all segments of our personal 
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lives. No corners are exempt. We cannot 
say, “Thus far shalt thou come and no fur- 
ther.” He is Lord of our minds, our hearts, 
our wills, our money, our time, our play, our 
work, our ambitions, our professional ca- 
reers. His Lordship extends throughout the 
length and breadth of our personal experi- 


ence. 


Furthermore, he is properly Lord of the 
several “orders” of society — economic life, 
political life, the realm of science, and the 
sphere of international relations. All of 
these attain their fullest development and 
fulfill their own inherent purposes only in 
so far as they yield to his Lordship. Or, as 
the Bible says it in a magnificent burst of 
anticipatory faith, all the kingdoms of this 
world must become “the kingdom of our 
Lord, and of his Christ: and he shall reign 
for ever and ever.” 

He is also Savior. At this point we 
moderns are inclined to stumble, especially 
those of us who profess a liberal theology. 
We are somewhat allergic to the word “sin,” 
as well as to its counterpart “salvation.” But 
we cannot omit this note from our messa 
concerning Jesus, save at the peril of falsify- 
ing beyond recognition the historic gospel 
of the Church. 

Jesus functions as the Savior of personal 
and corporate life first of all by his example. 
He is the way, the truth, and the life. He 
shows us the way we ought to go, the way of 
abundant life, the narrow way that leads to 
everlasting blessedness. It is all wrapped up 
in him— what he said, what he did, and 
what he was. This is so-called ethical salva- 
tion, which probably occasions us little 
trouble. But there is more to his saving 
work than this. He also reveals and por- 
trays to us the never-ceasing love of God, 
which will not let us go, and which alone in 
the final analysis can recall us from our 
lonely and willful waywardness into full 
communion with God and with our fellow- 
men. This love Jesus set forth eloquently 
in his teaching, and more eloquently still in 
his life of compassion for the sick in mind 
and in body and those who had missed the 
way. But most clearly of all he demonstrated 
this love in his death on the cross. There he 
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showed how far love can go. “Greater love 
hath no man than this, that a man lay down 
his life for his friends.” Christians make the 
glorious leap of faith to affairm that God is 
like that. As Jesus loved people and agon- 
ized for them and identified himself with 
them for six hours on the cross, so God 
eternally loves us and agonizes for us and 
identifies himself with us in our sin and 
suffering. Such love, and the knowledge of 
it, has healing, redeeming, saving power. 

Furthermore, he is divine. As we have 
already seen, the word &yrios has carried this 
connotation from the very beginning. In 
Jesus was as much of God as can possibly be 
in any human being. The New Testament 
writers strain at the bonds of language to 
express this conviction, which was first of 
all an experience and only at later stages a 
theology. “And the Word became flesh, 
and dwelt among us (and we beheld his 
glory, glory as of the only begotten from the 
Father), full of grace and truth.” Or again, 
with magnificent simplicity: “God was in 
Christ reconciling the world unto himself.” 

Honest minds have had untold trouble at 
this point. How is he divine? Was he 
born of a Virgin? Could he perform mir- 
acles (that is, was not merely the full good- 
ness of God but also the full power of God 
resident within him)? Did he arise bodily 
from the grave? And so on, through end- 
less questionings. Perhaps these are all 
questions of secondary import. The crucial 
issue is whether or not we can believe that 
in some true sense God was in Christ recon- 
ciling the world unto himself. 


The final note in this strand of our mes: 
sage is a call to complete commitment to 
Jesus as Lord, and to God, his Father and 
ours. This need not involve revival services, 
tinged with a high emotional coloration. 
The call can be uttered quietly in a story, a 
service of worship, a friendly conversation, 
or without words at all—merely through 
the silent witness of a life, a home, or a local 
church committed to the Lord. But our mes- 
sage is not finished until it eventuates at this 
point. 

So much for the meaning and the mes- 
sage of the Church suggested by kyriakon. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Both the meaning and the message are rel- 
evant to the human scene in every age and 
place, but they are especially appropriate in 
this fearful, wayward world of 1951. 

II 

The second word is ecclesia. Obviously it 
provides the root for our English term 
“ecclesiastical,” as well as for the French 
“église” and other words meaning “church” 
in the several Romance languages. This 
noun signifies an assembly which is “called 
out.” The New Testament usage of the 
word is exemplified in such passages as 
Acts 8:3, “But Saul laid waste the church”; 
or the much-discussed Matthew 16:18, “On 
this rock I will build my church.” Origi- 
nally it probably meant “called out” or “called 
up” from the various home to a central 
meeting-place. But for a long time a secon- 
dary meaning has been hovering close in the 
background — namely, “called out from the 
world,” “set apart,” “separated.” 

We can readily understand how this word, 
with its whole range of connotations, would 
match precisely the experience of the early 
Christians. They were a minority group, 
dotting the old Mediterranean world like 
islands in a mighty ocean. They were a 
little company called out, set apart, sepa- 
rated from their erstwhile neighbors and 
friends. They were despised, persecuted, 
and martyred. 

Then in the fourth century everything 
was changed. Constantine, the Roman Em- 
peror, became a convert to Christianity, and 
the new faith suddenly became popular. A 
long period ensued wherein ecclesia did not 
fit the case. Almost everyone was at least 
nominally a Christian. No clear line of 
demarcation could be drawn between Chris- 
tians and non-Christians, or between church 
and society. The Church was the nation on 
its knees. This situation still prevails theo- 
retically in lands where there are established 
churches. In England, for example, to this 
day the Church of England purports to be 
the religious aspect of British culture; and 
an act of Parliament is required to institute 
changes in the Book of Common Prayer. 

But with the increasing secularism and 
paganism of modern society, the old word 




















is coming into its own once again. As in 
ancient times, the Church is becoming ec- 
clesia, an assembly of the faithful called 
out from the world round about it. No 
long explanation of this concept would have 
been necessary with the Christians in Ger- 
many a decade ago, or in Norway. And 
even in America we have a book entitled 
The Church Against the World. 


What meaning of the Church is suggested 
by this word? Reduced to its simplest terms, 
the meaning is this: the Church is a so- 
ciety within society —in the world, but not 
fully of it. 

The endeavor to work out the proper re- 
lation between the Church and the world 
must always steer a middle course between 
the Scylla and Charybdis of opposite dan- 
gers. On the one hand is the peril of array- 
ing the Church against its environment in 
too sharp a contrast, with the result that 
neither affects the other greatly. In such 
a relationship the Church is safeguarded 
against contamination by the world, but un- 
fortunately the world is equally safeguarded 
against purification by the Church. As a 
Protestant, I shall not presume to discuss 
whether or not Roman Catholicism and 
Judaism are subject to this danger at the 
present time. For Protestantism it may 
safely be said that, with the exception of 
some sects which maintain their own dis- 
tinctive dress and customs in disregard and 
sometimes in defiance of their environment, 
our danger is the opposite one. 

This other peril lies in a too easy identi- 
fication of the Church with the surrounding 
culture, until the Church loses its autonomy 
and draws its norms exclusively from sources 
outside itself. When this happens, the in- 
ner meaning of ecclesia evaporates into 
thin air. In actual fact, this has already 
happened to a considerable extent. We have 
tended to derive our norms of truth from 
science. Liberalism indeed might well be 
defined as an attempt to square religious 
faith with the findings and dicta of science. 
We have taken our standards for organiza- 
tional procedure from the world of business 
around us. Our methods of publicity and 
advertising have often been pale copies of 
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accepted practice in industry. And the ex- 
uberant spirit prevailing in some Sunday 
schools is scarcely distinguishable from that 
of a Rotary Club. In religious education 
we have frequently adopted wholesale the 
methodology developed in secular pedagogy, 
as though we had no right to any distinctive 
methods or objectives of our own. How 
often we have heard our curricula criticized 
on the score that they duplicated too closely 
the substance and the procedure of the pub- 
lic school! Perhaps the critics have dis- 
cerned truly that we are in danger of over- 
looking the deep significance of ecclesia. 
Our view of human nature has been lifted 
almost bodily from textbooks in psychology, 
as though they alone knew what was in 
man and we had no authentic view of our 
own. And so we have mouthed the judg- 
ments successively of behaviorism, or Freud- 
ianism, or some other psychological school 
of thought. A recent book carries the 
meaningful title, Psychotherapy and a Chris- 
tian View of Man. Could it be that the latter 
is not and need not be a mere shadow of the 
former? Whenever the Church and the 
world flow together, they become one; but 
which one? The danger is ever present that 
the Church’s distinctiveness will be diluted 
and finally lost altogether. At such a junc- 
ture we need to heed once again the age-old 
warnings against the unholy trinity of the 
world, the flesh, and the devil — not merely 
the second and the third members of this 
trinity, but the first also. 

There is a balanced view which avoids 
both these extremes. According to such a 
conception, the Church is in the world, has 
a mission to the world, can never divorce 
itself from the world, but must never yield 
to the world. In short, it has its own indig- 
enous source of life in the Gospel. It does 
not have to depend upon testimonials from 
scientists, business men, political leaders, and 
motion picture stars for vindication of its 
own worth. And, while it should check its 
faith and its life constantly against all au- 
thentic truth from any and every source, it 
comes not as a suppliant on bended knee. 
It too has standards and norms, against 
which other insights need to be checked. It 
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stands erect in its own strength. It is the 
ecclesia. 

What message of the Church is high- 
lighted by this word? If the Church is ec- 
clesia, it enjoys the prerogative of proclaim- 
ing its own distinctive message at every 
point around the circle of life’s concern. For, 
as such, it has a view of life not derived en- 
tirely or mainly from the surrounding cul- 
ture. While giving conscientious heed to 
the best work of careful thinkers in both 
natural and social science, we yet may sit in 
judgment upon the movies, upon industry, 
upon national policy, upon international re- 
lations, and upon every other area of man’s 
experience. 

Every religious pacifist is a living witness 
to the Church’s autonomy in this regard. 

We of the Church have our own inter- 
pretation of home-life. It is by no means 
out of accord with the point of view of sec- 
ular domestic counselors, and may draw 
heavily upon them, but something new has 
been added. We can and should say that 
the home is designed to be a primary chan- 
nel of the grace of God. We can and should 
say that husband and wife draw closest to 
each other as they give themselves fully to 
the Author of all life. We can and should 
say that children are a heritage of the Lord, 
and are to be brought up in the nurture and 
admonition of the Lord. In other words, 
we have something distinctive to say on the 
subject in hand, and are entitled to say it. 

We have our own approach to vocational 
guidance. We do well to take account of 
all the insights achieved by vocational coun- 
selors in the secular realm, and all the tests 
and devices they have prepared. But we 
have something to add. Life itself is a gift 
of God. Talents are an endowment from 
his hand, and are to be used in the service 
of his purposes for his children. The choice 
of a vocation should ultimately be made 
with an eye single to God’s glory. The very 
word “vocation” means nothing less than a 
calling from God himself. 

We have our own message to deliver on 
the matter of interracial relationships. We 
ought to learn much from sociologists about 
the varied sources of racial tension, and 
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much likewise from psychologists regarding 
“scapegoating” as a fertile source of racial 
prejudice. But we have our own contribu- 
tion to make. We can speak of all men, 
whatever their race or sign, as being des- 
tined for brotherhood under the overarch- 
ing Fatherhood of God; and of the diver- 
sities of race as being God-given enrich- 
ments of our common life rather than ob- 
stacles to friendship and fellowship. 


We have our own teaching concerning 
the world of nature about us. With heart- 
felt gratitude we can accept all that science 
has to tell us about soils and crops, birds 
and animals, stars and seasons. But for us 
this is not the end but the beginning. We 
go on to declare that all this comes from the 
hand of God as a manifestation of his power 
and his goodness. The protective coloring 
of animals, the marvelous instances of adap- 
tation within our own bodies, the recurring 
‘wonder of springtime and autumn and seed- 
time and harvest —all this, and much more, 
declares the glory of God, and shows forth 
his handiwork. Further, these many gifts 
are in no wise our private possessions to be 
used selfishly. The good earth under our 
feet, the forests on a thousand hills, the coal 
and metals and oil beneath the ground, and 
even the fish in the seas are to be used for 
the good of all in accordance with the will 
of God. 


In like manner we have our own word 
to speak on money, and relations between 
the sexes, and world order, and leisure time, 
and simple friendship. If we remember who 
we are, we shall speak it humbly and yet 
unafraid. 


So much for the meaning and the mes- 
sage of the Church suggested by ecclesia. 
Both meaning and message are relevant al- 
ways and everywhere, but especially so here 
and now. 


Il 


The third word to engage our attention 
is koinonia. This in many respects is the 
most beautiful of the three, but the hardest 
to translate by any single English word or 
phrase. “Community” might do, except that 
it has been used so largely to refer to a 
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geographical area rather than to a sharing of 
life, which is the significance we really want. 
“Communion” might serve likewise, except 
that it has been given a sacramental conno- 
tation for the most part. 

Some help can be gotten from the New 
Testament instances of its use. In I Cor- 
inthians 10:16 we read: “The cup of bless- 
ing which we bless, is it not a communion 
(koinonia) of the blood of Christ?” Inter- 
estingly enough the new Revised Standard 
Version renders this phrase,” . . . is it not a 
participation in the blood of Christ?” The 
meaning of the word in Acts 2:42 is some- 
what clearer: “And they continued sted- 
fastly in the apostles’ teaching and fellow- 
ship (koinonia).” 1 John 1:7 is clearer still: 
“If we walk in the light, as he is in the light, 
we have fellowship (koimonia) one with an- 
other.” 

Perhaps the greatest help of all is to be 
secured from etymology. The root of the 
word is the Greek preposition meaning 
“with.” Accordingly, koinonia really signi- 
fies “withness.” Unfortunately we have no 
such word in English; it might be well if we 
did. On occasion we speak of “together- 
ness,” although the term is an awkward 
one. At all events the meaning we are striv- 
ing for here is the very opposite of lonely, 
separate individuality. It is the sharing of 
life at the deepest level. 

W hat meaning of the Church is suggested 
by this word? To ask the question is to 
answer it. Obviously koinonia suggests that 
the Church is basically a fellowship, a meet- 
ing-place of souls, the homeland of our 
spirits. Here we share life at the deepest 
possible level, in terms of the things that 
mean most to us. The memorable words in 
Ephesians 4:4-6 express this concept with a 
beauty which has never been surpassed: 
“There is one body, and one Spirit, even as 
also ye were called in one hope of your 
calling; one Lord, one faith, one baptism, 
one God and Father of all, who is over all, 
and through all, and in all.” 

Our fellowship in the Church with those 
who are our Christian kindred but different 
from us in other respects outweighs our 
fellowship with those who are like us in 
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other respects but outside the Christian fold. 
We are closer (or should be) to an illiterate 
Christian than to a non-Christian intellec- 
tual; closer to a Christian of an alien race 
than to a non-Christian member of our own 
race; Closer to a fellow church-member 
much poorer or much richer than to a non- 
church-member on our own economic level; 
closer to a person in the same pew who does 
not share our musical or artistic interests 
than to an artist or musician who is an un- 
believer; closer to a person whose theology 
is much different from ours but whose 
Christian devotion is the same than to an 
outsider with much the same intellectual 
outlook as ourselves. Someday, when Chris- 
tian koinonia has come fully into its own, 
we may find more in common with a Ger- 
man, Japanese, or Russian Christian than 
with a fellow-American who is avowedly 
pagan. 

The Church, by inner design if not as yet 
in full reality, is a beloved community tran- 
scending all lines of division of race, class, 
nation, and denomination. At its truest and 
best, the Church is supra-racial. We are still 
in the stage where quite a furor is aroused 
by the news that a Negro has been elected 
pastor of a white church in Connecticut. 
But we hope for the time when nothing will 
be made of such an incident. When it is 
what it ought to be, the Church is supra- 
class; and there are a few glorious examples 
which prove that it can happen here. The 
Church is slowly advancing toward the ideal 
of becoming a supra-national reality. We 
are not as yet at the point where this Chris- 
tian fellowship is effectual to bind men to- 
gether across national lines and prevent war. 
But we can and do pray for. our fellow- 
Christians in enemy countries. We can and 
do subject practices of war to some measure 
of Christian judgment and criticism. And 
we must not forget that in the midst of 
World War II Ted Hume met his untimely 
death while flying to Scandinavia to sit 
down with Christians from Germany, an 
ambassador of a fellowship which even war 
could not destroy completely. And the 
Church is well on the way to becoming an 
interdenominational reality. The whole 
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ecumenical movement testifies to the truth 
of this statement. The World Council and 
the new National Council are living ex- 
amples of its truth. The ancient reality, 
koinonia, which was tasted and found good 
by the first Christians, is being experienced 
today on an ever widening and deepening 
scale. 

What message of the Church is high- 
lighted by this word? Again, to ask the 
question is to answer it. If the Church is 
koinonia, it must set forth in word and deed 
a message of fellowship. 

First of all, we need to proclaim the im- 
portance of fellowship to human beings and 
human life. Social psychology has been say- 
ing for a long time that we become selves 
and grow as selves only in community. And 
the Church has long reminded us that “we 
are members one of another.” But modern 
man is trying to go it alone, and get along 
without fellowship. Ugly prejudices divide 
race from race. Deep-seated economic ten- 
sions separate class from class. Recurring 
antagonisms and war throw up barriers be- 
tween nation and nation. Competitive in- 
dividualism isolates man from his brother. 
Modern technology has created cities which 
are aggregations of separatistic individuals, 
and in the process has broken down the pri- 
mary social groupings of family and neigh- 
borhood in which individual lives have 
traditionally found anchorage. People are 
lonely, afraid, neurotic, and incomplete. 
Modern man needs the gospel of fellowship, 
and needs it badly. 

Then we must go on to proclaim the sig- 
nificance of the Church as a fellowship that 
is deep and rich. The history of it can be 
traced from the beginning even until now: 
the Day of Pentecost when the early disci- 
ples fell under a common spell, as it were, 
and knew themselves to be one; the little 
heroic communities of the Apostolic Age, 
whose members stood by one another when 
persecutions began; the monastic orders of 
the Middle Ages; the Pilgrims on their stern 
and rockbound coast, drawing spiritual sus- 
tenance from their log-church meetings in 
the face of Indians, cold, starvation, and 
death; and the whole glorious company of 
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those in every age who have known what 
it is for spirit with spirit to meet. The great 
names in this history can be exalted, the in- 
dividuals who have been made by this fel- 
lowship and upheld by it, and who in turn 
have left it better than they found it. The 
story can be traced in hymnody, from “Blest 
be the tie that binds” to “In Christ there is 
no East or West.” The same note is richly 
present in the sacraments, especially the 
Lord’s Supper. And it is being newly strack 
today in the modern cell-movement, and the 
still more modern theory and practice of 
group dynamics. 

Finally, we must proclaim the extension 
of this fellowship until it covers the earth as 
the waters cover the sea. The ecumenical 
movement is part of this extension; and we 
do well to interpret it and foster it in every 
legitimate way. Missions is another bright 
and shining element in such extension; for 
the heart of the missionary enterprise is de- 
votion to one universal Church, as broad as 
mankind and as wide as the love of God. 
Labor Day, Race Relations Sunday, and 
similar observances are all a part of this mes- 
sage of the extension of koimonia. Each in 
its own way marks the overpassing of lines 
of division, and the widening of the area of 
shared life and experience. 

So much for the meaning and message of 
the Church suggested by koinonia. Was 
there ever a place and a time when these 
were more sorely needed than in the Amer- 
ica of 1951? 

IV 

A concluding word may be in order on 
the question of how we may convey these 
several meanings and messages of the 
Church to the children and young people 
who are growing up in our midst. 

We can, of course, accomplish this end 
to a degree by our verbalized teaching and 
preaching. We may well speak as often as 
possible and as effectively as we know how 
concerning Jesus, and God, and the Church 
past and present, and the nature and reality 
of fellowship. New and improved materials 
are constantly being produced for our help 
and guidance in this regard. But all this 
at best is secondary. 








Our primary attempt must lie in the di- 
rection of catching up our immature mem- 
bers in an actual church-experience which 
shall be a song without words upon the var- 
ious themes enumerated. If we incorporate 
them vitally in the work, the worship, the 
play, and the service of a Christian congre- 
gation whose life carries something of the 
spirit of the Lord, they will know what 
kyriakon means. If we can provide for them 
within the bosom of the Church a happy, 
secure, and rich group-life which becomes 
normative for them and predominates over 
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any other groupings to which they chance 
to belong, they will understand ecclesia. And 
if we can afford them within the Church an 
experience of fellowship wherein they know 
they are loved for their own sakes, and are 
free to love others, and where they sense a 
constant outreach to include still others, they 
will require no definition of koimonia — in- 
deed they need not even hear the word. The 
meaning and message of the Church will 
have reached them—as it always must do 
—through the medium of life itself. 














THE PITTSBURGH CHAPTER MOVES AHEAD 


As a result of recent meetings held in connection with a visit of Harrison E. Elliott, General Sec- 
retary of the Religions Education Association, the Pittsburgh chapter has taken on new life and en- 
thusiasm. 


On Sunday afternoon, March 11, a meeting of some of the community’s leading churchmen and 
educational leaders was held at the University of Pittsburgh for consideration of the possible launch- 
ing of one of the exploratory projects in the relations of religion and education being planned as a 
part of the national program of R. E. A. Those attending the meeting included several outstanding 
clergymen of each of the three major faith groups — Catholic, Jewish and Protestant; several princi- 
pals and superintendents of public schools; a Judge of the County Courts; the Superintendent and the 
Director of Research of the Board of Public Education; members of the staff of the Council of 
Churches; and members of the faculties of several of the educational institutions, including Duquesne 
University, the Pittsburgh-Xenia Theological Seminary, and the University of Pittsburgh. Dean 
Samuel P. Franklin, President of the R. E. A., presided. Dr. Elliott led the group in a free inter- 
change of ideas and opinions. All agreed that the discussions should be resumed at a later date and 
as soon as possible. 


The next morning Dr. Elliott attended a breakfast meeting of the city-wide Fellowship of Pastors 
and Directors of Religious Education, in which he discussed the problems and opportunities now fac- 
ing local church leadership in making available the resources of religion to the children and youth of 
the nation who are becoming increasingly affected by the secularization and materialization of our 
culture. The members of the group felt that future meetings of the sort should be planned. 


In the evening a dinner meeting was held at the First Baptist Church, with more than a hundred 
members of the Religious Education Association and interested friends in attendance. Dr. Elliott pre- 
sented the larger program of the R. E. A., and the group voted enthusiastically to request the Board 
of Directors to establish one of its exploratory projects in Pittsburgh. 


The following officers were elected for the coming year: Chairman Dr. William R. Vivrette, 
Pastor of East End Christian Church and President of the Pittsburgh Protestant Ministerial Associa- 
tion; Vice Chairmen, Judge Homer S. Brown of the Allegheny County Courts, Dean George A. Har- 
car of Duquesne University, Rabbi Burton E. Levinson of Temple Sinai and Dr. Robert C. Millekin, 
assistant superintendent, Pittsburgh Board of Education; Secretary, Miss Carol Jean Stifler, Director of 
Religious Education, First Baptist Church; Treasurer, Professor Lawrence C. Little of the University of 
Pittsburgh; Chairman of the Committee on Research and Program, Dr. Charles E. Manwiller of the 
Pittsburgh Board of Public Education; and Chairman of the Committee on Membership, Professor 
William F. Pinkerton of the University of Pittsburgh. 


The next meeting of the chapter is being planned for the last week-end in April, at which time 
details will be worked out for launching the exploratory project and for a financial campaign to sup- 
port the project and the larger work of the Religious Education tion. — Lawrence C. Little. 











The Halo 


ADOLPH UNRUH 





Division of Secondary Education, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 


cy MANY BIBLICAL pictures painted 
of the early saints there is a golden 
ring, a ring of light, or light beams about or 
over the head of the subject. This ring or 
light indicates the divine nature of the indi- 
vidual. It was also assumed that a part of 
this holiness extended to those who came 
into contact with it. In this presence dark- 
ness fled, and sin went into hiding. This 
light is the halo. 

And of course a saint could do no wrong. 
Whatever he said or did was right and holy. 
No matter upon what subject he bespoke 
himself, his holiness and infallibility carried 
there too. The effect and the power of the 
halo of divinity was transferred to any other 
realm or field. For example, Christ healed 
the sick; granted salvation; turned water into 
wine; destroyed a fig tree. It proved that 
the saint’s halo would transfer from the 
spiritual realm to the physical world also. 

The Problem 


This attitude is the basis of a great mis- 
take made by the modern parishioner in his 
search for God and truth. Today there is 
much respect, prestige and status accorded 
the scientist. The scientist has developed to 
great length chemistry, physics, and related 
studies. In his wake have come the practi- 
tioners: the medical man, the engineer, and 
the industrialist. These and the scientist have 
developed their thought and skills to such a 
degree that the whole world now stands in 
awe and trembling in view of the possibil- 
ities of global tragedy which seem immi- 
nent. 

Because the scientist can do this, subject 
the whole world to fear and possible obliv- 
ion; because he holds the power of life and 
death of millions of people in his hands, 
mankind has developed around and above 
its favorite son a halo. Surely a man who 
knows so much about science must be com- 
petent to render judgment in other fields; 
perhaps all fields. He would surely know 
what car to buy, what breed of cattle is best, 
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and what brand of clothes is worth the 
money. Such an attitude amounts to little 
less than actual worship. 


The halo effect is disastrous for the aver- 
age parishioner for it extends, inappropri- 
ately, to religion. It should be said, however, 
that the scientist would be the first to stand 
in deep humiliation before the Great Un- 
known. But, of course, people want his opin- 
ion on things and although he qualifies 
his statements, that is taken as an indication 
of modesty. Modesty becomes a great man; 
and so the effect of the qualification is com- 
pletely misunderstood. It adds to, rather than 
detracts from, the halo. The scientist is 
pressed, and as any man would do, delivers 
himself of an opinion. 

Of course it is true that the early Chris- 
tian fathers had some unrealistic solutions 
for some real problems. And they lived 
under delusions, as for example, that the 
world would come to an end in a very few 
years. It did not. They did not know how 
to explain a mirage except in spiritualistic 
terms. Certainly they had prejudices and 
tried to force them on others. And so it is 
that here and there the scientist has found 
a natural explanation for a mystery. And 
so he has corrected some ancient observa- 
tional errors. These errors, and it is human 
to err, are exploited pompously by less hum- 
ble persons. Sophistication and cynicism 
follow quite easily. 

And so the parishioner too, erred. He 
with others, followed the scientist into the 
woods and with him becamie confused. Each 
contributed to the other’s condition. The 
error was committed when the layman im- 
puted to an expert in one field authority in 
another. This is false, to be sure. The sci- 
entist would be the first to admit it. He 
does not believe that the saved souls will 
play golden harps in heaven; but who does? 
It is simply a figurative expression which 
is a way of saying that in Heaven, those who 
get there will find things beautiful and 
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lovely, supplementary to this earthly life. 
The trouble is that the vocabulary is inade- 
quate to express man’s feeling about Heaven. 
The harp is but a symbol. Such a concept 
does not negate the hereafter; nor a Heaven. 
The scientist has not disproved anything. He 
has merely straightened out some mistaken 
notions, explained some superstitions, and 
although the parishioner does not see it, the 
scientist had added immeasurable to the 
stature of the Infinite. 

But it still remains that reasoning based 
on false assumptions can lead only to false 
conclusions. Action based on false conclu- 
sions leads to disastrous consequences. For 
example: the pastor is a great man, therefore 
he should be consultetd about pneumonia! 
Could not an expert mechanic prepare a sci- 
entific diet for an invalid? Any well trained 
psychiatrist could substitute for an electrical 
engineer! Few people will follow these 
conclusions. And yet so many people, 
among them the church-goer, dote upon, and 
appropriate indiscriminately every word that 
perchance a scientist may utter about reli- 
gion. Only a momentary inspection of the 
competency of a person in a given field is 
enough to indicate the fallacy of the halo. 

One may observe how the scientist starts in 
his youth the courses of elementary science 
and perhaps mathematics. He pursues his 
courses with vigor. Higher and higher he 
climbs into his field of concentration. He 
knows all there is about science. Bit by bit 
he has discovered it in the vast limitless li- 
braries and laboratories of the universe. 

But the divinity student is doing the same 
thing. He, too, started in a small way and 
pursued his flight upward through a se- 
quence of courses each more difficult than 
the last. Finally he, also reaches a point in 
his training and experience where he has 
mastered the facts and the principles of reli- 
gion. 

Would it be practical to go to the pastor 
and ask him for an explanation of ' the 
minutely scientific aspects of this physical 
world? The intelligent pastor would di- 
rect one to a scientist for the answer. This 








is not the pastor’s field and he would not 
pretend to have the answers. It is equally 
ridiculous to consult the scientist about the 
deeply and intensely religious phases of this 
life. No matter how deeply he may feel 
about his God, unless he has made a study 
of religion comparable to his endeavors in 
science he can hardly be an authority about 
the matters of divinity. He, also, would not 
be likely to pretend. It is then, what the 
parishoner makes of it that causes his own 
downfall. 
Conclusions 

The hiatus between science and religion 
is largely the product of the lay mind. The 
parishioner would do well to follow the stu- 
dents of divinity and the foremost thinkers 
in the religious field as his guides of reli- 
gious living. The scientist's contribution 
should be regarded as the contribution of 
another intelligent lay person. He has no 
halo. Conclusions and pronouncements 
made about god and divinity but based en- 
tirely upon science are not valid. The gen- 
eralization is that studies made in one field 
are not the bases for conclusions in another 
field. 

There is an implication in the uneasiness, 
and the restlessness of parishioners. Perhaps 
it indicates that the church should up-grade 
the religious instruction given its commu- 
nicants. Quantity is no guarantee of quality. 
The curriculum should be progressive. It 
should be progressively challenging and sat- 
isfying. 

The church must move out ahead daringly, 
clearly. It should be fostering experimental 
courses in religious living. Stimulation, co- 
ordination, guidance, and evaluation are 
functions of the modern church. The world 
is groping for answers; it wants something 
that will work; this is the reason people 
look to the scientist. The church must move 
forward in its own right; develop tech- 
niques; replace obviously outdated platitudes 
with new ideas; and bring to religion a new 
and persuasive confidence. And, let not the 
parishioner become confused anymore be- 
cause of the halo. 





7 THE assistance of professors in 
charge of research and graduate stu- 
dents in nineteen graduate schools, the follow- 
ing abstracts of doctoral dissertations have 
been assembled. They represent studies com- 
pleted between June 1949 and June 1950. 
This collection cannot be regarded as com- 
plete, since occasional dissertations in the field 
of religious education or related areas are 
written by students in schools which are not 
ordinarily considered centers of graduate 
training in religious education, and which, 
therefore, may not have received a request 
for information. 

The eighteen abstracts printed below have 
been selected from a total of thirty. The re 
maining abstracts will be printed in a later 
issue of Religious Education. Persons inter- 
ested in reviewing an entire dissertation may, 
in nearly every case, obtain it on library two- 
week loan. The procedure is to ask the 
local public or institutional library to borrow 
it from the particular university library. 

A reprint combining this article and the 
later one may be secured for sixty cents 
(cash with order) from the National Council 
of the Churches of Christ in the U.S.A., Mid- 
west Office, 206 South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 4, Illinois. 


BALL, GEORGE H., The Religious Practices 
of State Universities in the Light of Legal 
Requirements. Ph.D. Yale University, 
New Haven, Connecticut. 1950. 
Sponsoring Committee: Clarence P. Shedd, 

chairman, Hugh Hartshorne, John S. Bru- 

bacher. 

Problem and Limits: To discover the state 
of the law in the United States as it relates 
to the position of religion in a state univer- 


Sity. 
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ABSTRACTS OF DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS 


In®Religious Education 1949-1950 


Assembled by 
Helen F. Spaulding 


Director of Research in Christian Education 
National Council of the Churches of Christ in the U. S. A. 


Procedure: To search legal periodicals, 
state statutes, and the records of court de- 
cisions to find out what the law prescribed 
in this matter. 

Findings and Conclusions: ‘The results 
were largely negative, negative in the sense 
that there is practically no law or precedent 
which directly relates to the position of reli- 
gion in the state university. Cases involving 
the state university were usually freedom of 
religion cases dealing with the issue of a stu- 
dent’s right to refuse to take a compulsory 
course in military science and tactics. Only 
one case involving compulsory attendance 
at chapel in a state university was found and 
that case was some fifty years old and was 
never appealed from the state courts. 

The state statutes and records of court de- 
cisions as they applied to the religious prac- 
tices in the public schools were searched to 
discover if they were based on any principles 
which would affect the presence of religion 
in a state university. It is dangerous to gen- 
eralize from what was found in the law as it 
was applied to the public school situation, 
for two critical factors are different. The 
public school is a school where attendance is 
compulsory, and in the state university at- 
tendance is voluntary. Students at the uni- 
versity level are more mature and less the 
victim of indoctrination than are children of 
public school age. It is impossible to fore- 
cast in advance of a court decision what 
weight the court will give to these factors. 

In the recent McCollum case in the United 
States Supreme Court, where it was decided 
that a public school could not entertain 
within a school building a program of reli- 
gious education which was taught by the 
local churches and financed by them, the 
rule apparently was that the state cannot 
















































“aid” religion. But since in the case it was 
not clear whether the prohibited aid was the 
use of the school building or the use of the 
public school’s compulsory attendance ma- 
chinery, it is impossible to extend this case 
directly to the university situation. The 
matter cannot be determined without further 
court pronouncement. 


BECKER, RUSSELL J., A Critical Study of 
Client-centered Therapy with Reference 
to its Assumptions and its Contributions 
to the Chrstian Doctrine of Man. Ph.D., 
The University of Chicago, Chicago, Illi- 
nois. 1950. 240 pages. 

Sponsoring Committee: Bernard E. Me- 
land, chairman, Carl R. Rogers, Daniel D. 
Williams. 

Problem and Limits: In client-centered 
psychotherapy, as in any psychotherapy, there 
is a treatment of man given on the basis of 
certain presuppositions about man’s nature. 
It was initially suspected that the view of 
man held by client-centered psychotherapy 
was akin to the view held by Liberal theology. 
A clear delineation of the view of man held 
by this school of psychotherapy would enabie 
us to gain a new perspective on some of the 
claims of Liberalism and the counter-claims 
of Neo-orthodoxy regarding the nature of 
man. 

Procedure: Though dealing with a body 
of empirical data, the findings of client- 
centered therapy, the investigator's attention 
was directed to the assumptions and the 
thought in order to consider fruitfully the 
implications of client-centered therapy for 
the theological issue concerning the nature 
of man. The study proceeds to identify 
the assumptions or hypotheses regarding 
man’s nature in client-centered therapeutic 
practice and personality theory; it then iden- 
tifies the affinity between these assumptions 
and those held by early twentieth-centuty 
theological Liberals such as Henry Churchill 
King; it then analyzes the criticism of the 
tenets of Liberalism made by Neo-orthodox 
theologians like Reinhold Niebuhr and Emil 
Brunner; and finally it reexamines the in- 
terpretations of man held by both theological 
strands in the light of the clinical support 
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which client-centered therapy brings to many 
aspects of the Liberal view while at the same 
time questioning certan of the presupposi- 
tions of this psychotherapy (and of Liberal 
theology) which are not adequately sup- 
ported by clinical evidence and with which 
Neo-orthodoxy would take issue. 

Findings and Conclusions: Client-centered 
therapy makes these assumptions regarding 
man’s nature: (1) each person is of positive 
worth and siginficance; (2) each individual 
has a crucial measure of self-determinative 
freedom; and (3) each person has a funda- 
mentally reliable rational capacity. Client- 
centered therapy makes the following as- 
sumptions about man’s internal resources for 
psychological renewal: (1) each person has 
a reliable capacity for psychological reorgani- 
zation, reorientation, and growth: (2) each 
person has the need to actualize, maintain, 
and enhance his self; (3) it is assumed that 
these resources are evoked when an acceptant 
and understanding psychological atmosphere 
is provided; and (4) an attitude of accep- 
tance and understanding is a simple possi- 
bility for groups as well as individuals. 

Liberalism and Neo-orthodoxy are in dis- 
pute about many of these aspects of man. 
Client-centered clinical experience gives gen- 
uine support to Liberalism where it has held 
to the primary goodness of man, the strength 
of man’s rational capacity, the essence of man 
which is displayed in his self-determinative 
freedom, and the redemptive significance of 
attitudes of understanding and acceptance. 

Client-centered therapy and Liberalism 
both stand in need of the corrective influence 
of Neo-orthodoxy’s claims: (1) that man’s 
collective relations are not as amenable to 
reason and understanding as both assume; 
and (2) that there is a tragic and inevitable 
measure of misuse of freedom (or of neuroti- 
cism) in man’s personality structure. 


BETHUNE, JOHN NEAL, Aftitudes of the 
Member of the Evangelical and Reformed 
Church as Related to Certain Personal, So- 
cial, and Economic Factors. Ph.D., Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania. 1950. 132 pages. 

Sponsoring Committee: David B. Rogers, 
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chairman, M. C. Elmer, Samuel P. Franklin, 
Lawrence C. Little, C. R. Zahniser. 

Problem and Limits: The purpose of the 
study was an attempt to determine the influ- 
ence of certain personal, social, and economic 
factors with respect to the presence or absence 
of certain attitudes among the members of 
the Evangelical and Reformed Church. The 
primary concern had to do with the influence 
of variations in the respective factors upon 
the attitudes under investigation. These fac- 
tors were: age, sex, education, income, geo- 
graphic location, size of the congregation, 
and size of the community. The membership 
of the denomination was divided into two 
major classes: pastors and laymen. 

Procedure: A two-part schedule was sub- 
mitted to each subject of a carefully selected 
sample. One part asked for factual informa- 
tion pertaining to the respective factors un- 
der investigation, e.g., age, sex, income, etc. 
The other part listed the 30 attitude state- 
ments with instructions to indicate a response 
to every statement: agreement, disagreement, 
or uncertainty. The completed and returned 
schedules were tabulated and percentages of 
responses to each statement by every class of 
subjects, by class intervals, and for every 
factor were computed. These percentages 
were studied for the purpose of revealing any 
tendencies for the responses to vary as 
the class intervals varied. 

Findings and Conclusions: 1. The factor 
of education showed the greatest influence 
upon the attitudes under investigation. It 
was followed in order of diminishing influ- 
ence by age, income, geographic location, 
the size of the congregation, and the size of 
the community. Sex was not a significant 
factor in general. 

2. With respect to the influence of the 
factors on the liberalism or conservatism of 
the religious attitudes of the members of the 
church, the pastors were more liberal than 
the laymen. There was a tendency for the 
attitudes of both pastors and laymen to be- 
come less liberal (more conservative) as 
the age of the subjects increased, and to be- 
come more liberal (less conservative) as 
education, income, the size of the congrega- 
tion, and the size of the community increased. 
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3. The highest percentages of doubt or 
uncertainty of attitude response were found 
in those statements which treated attitudes 
toward the so-called controversial subjects: 
communism; relation of church to organized 
labor, politics, the state, etc.; the function of 
the pulpit; and conscientious objection in 
time of war. 


4. Expressed attitudes, in general, tended 
to be in harmony with the official attitudes 
of the church. However, the expressed at- 
titudes and the official attitudes were often 
at variance with the actual behavior of the 
subjects. 


BOON, HAROLD W., The Development of 
the Bible College or Institute in the United 
States and Canada Since 1880 and Its Rela- 
tionship to the Field of Theological Edu- 
cation in America. Ph.D., New York Uni- 
sity, New York, New York. 1950. 


Sponsoring Committee: Samuel L. Hamil- 
ton, chairman, Thomas C. Pollock, Abraham 
I. Katsh. 


Problem and Limits: This study is under- 
taken to analyze the development of the 
Bible college or institute movement in the 
United States and Canada and to show the 
relationship of this movement to the general 
field of theological education in America. The 
Bible college or institute is an institution of 
higher education developed for the purpose 
of training students in preparation for the 
Christian ministry and religious work with- 
out the requirement of a liberal arts college 
degree for admission. 


Procedure: First, the factors that contrib- 
uted to the rise and evolution of the Bible 
college movement were analyzed. This in- 
volved an historical study of higher educa- 
tion as it related to theological education ia 
America during the nineteenth century. The 
study was made by means of an examination 
of the numerous texts in the field of Ameri- 
can education. Revivalism and missionary 
expansion during the nineteenth century 
were studied to learn the part each played 
in the development of the Bible college move- 
ment. A study of the significant personal- 
ities and organizations was made to ascer- 
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tain the influence of each in the founding 
and developing of the Bible college move- 
ment. 

Second, an objective study of Bible insti- 
tutes and colleges was made by investigating 
the promotional literature of the various in 
stitutes, and a questionnaire was sent to all 
known Bible institutes coming within the 
scope of this study. The data were analyzed 
to discover similarities and differences which 
have developed in the Bible school move- 
ment to produce the two types of Bible col- 
leges or institutes: those operating in the 
field of higher education but not conferring 
any degrees upon their graduates and those 
operating in the field of higher education, 
chartered by state boards of education, and 
conferring appropriate degrees upon their 
graduates. 

Third, the findings of the objective sur- 
vey were used to provide the basis for ascer- 
taining the relationships which may exist 
between the Bible college and the theological 
seminary. 

Findings and Conclusions: The Bible col- 
lege or institute is an educational movement 
that has emerged during the past half cen- 
tury from an independent religious organiza- 
tion to an educational force of such magni- 
tude that it cannot be ignored by those in- 
terested in academic affairs. The indefinite- 
ness of the institute movement is giving way 
to definite educational standards as the in- 
dividual schools standardize their programs 
and receive accreditation from recognized 
accrediting agencies. 

The improvement of standards in general 
education throughout the country has neces- 
sitated the enlargement of the Bible insti- 
tute curriculum and the addition of the num- 
ber of terms required for graduation. Where- 
as many Bible institutes in the beginning of 
the development offered no graduation 
awards, it is the general practice now to con- 
fer a diploma or a bachelor’s degree, usually 
of a restricted nature, upon the graduates. 

Both the Bible institute and the theological 
seminary will play a major role in the educa- 
tional development of America’s future 
ministers and Christian workers. Both groups 
are expanding —the Bible institute on an 
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undergraduate level, the seminary on a grad- 
uate level. Each is attempting to raise its 
standards to meet the needs of its students 
on its own educational level. 

The rapid expansion of the Bible institute 
movement cannot be explained merely by the 
fact that tuition fees are modest or that aca- 
demic standards may be low. Students seem 
to be attracted to the institute because of its 
conservative theological position. 

The future trend in the Bible institute pro- 
gram seems to be in the direction of expand- 
ing to include a graduate seminary with a 
conservative theological emphasis. As long 
as there continues to exist a large conserva- 
tive theological element in American Prot- 
estantism, it would seem that the Bible col- 
lege or institute will continue to maintain 
enrollments and will remain in operation for 
years to come. 


BUELL, HAROLD E., The Development of 
Higher Education under the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in the Pittsburgh Area. 
Ph.D., University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 1950. 351 pages. 
Sponsoring Committee: Lawrence C. Little, 

chairman, Demus E. Barnes, Samuel P. Frank- 

lin, John A. Nietz, Maurice J. Thomas. 
Problem and Limits: The author en- 

deavored to trace the history of the develop- 

ment of higher education in the Pittsburgh 

Area under the Methodist Episcopal Church, 

not only with the view to portray the factual, 

external unfolding of the movement, but also 
to ascertain the background factors causing 
the origin and development of institutions of 
higher learning. The study is delimited, 
chronologically, to the period from 1784 to 

1939, and geographically, to the Pittsburgh 

Area of the Methodist Episcopal Church, in- 

cluding the Erie, Pittsburgh, and West Vir- 

ginia Annual Conferences of the church. 
Procedure: The _historical-documentary 
type of research was used. Primary data were 
secured from: available catalogues of the 
specific colleges involved in the study; Min- 
utes and Journals of the Erie, Pittsburgh, and 

West Virginia Annual Conferences; bulletins 

and reports of denominational boards and 

committees of education; and files of church 
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and educational periodicals of the various 
contemporaneous periods included in the 
study. Secondary data were secured from: 
histories of specific colleges; yearbooks in the 
field of higher education; theses and disserta- 
tions; general histories of American educa- 
tion; and histories of the counties where col- 
leges were located. These sources were 
carefully studied with the view of recording, 
classifying, and interpreting data that had 
bearing on the problem. 

Findings and Conclusions: 1. Historically, 
from the time of the beginning of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church to 1939, there was a 
gradual change from hostility and prejudice 
against education to whole-hearted and en- 
thusiastic support. 

2. The development of educational insti- 
tutions in its Pittsburgh Area and in Metho- 
dism in general was at first handicapped by 
the recruiting of members largely from the 
uneducated and poor. As Methodists became 
better educated and more wealthy, it became 
increasingly easy to establish and maintain 
educational institutions. 

3. A sparse population and_ relatively 
small Methodist Church membership in 
earlier years made difficult the furnishing 
of students in sufficient numbers to Methodist 
colleges in the Area. 

4. The development of educational insti- 
tutions in the Pittsburgh Area was strongly 
and directly affected by a Methodist-wide 
denominational attitude changing from the 
ignoring of education to its strong advocacy. 

5. Throughout the period of the present 
study a very close relationship existed be- 
tween the educational institutions and the 
churches of the Pittsburgh Area. 

6. The rate of mortality of the educational 
institutions of the Pittsburgh Area was high. 

7. In their curricula these schools largely 
followed the contemporaneous trends in simi- 
lar denominational institutions. 


CLIPPINGER, JOHN A., The Pastoral Role 
of the Minister. Ph.D., Yale University, 
1950. 615 


New Haven, Connecticut. 
pages. 
Sponsoring Committee: Hugh Hartshorne, 
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chairman, C. Winfield Scott, Ralph Wood- 
ward. 


Problem and Limits: The author defined 
his problem as follows: to determine the 
pastoral role of the minister in the modern 
world; to present a pastoral role developmen- 
tally related to the historic pastoral tradition 
and also making use of the newer insights of 
the social sciences to meet the religious needs 
of individuals in modern society. The prob- 
lem involved three elements: (1) the de- 
velopment of the pastoral role of the minister 
in the light of the special needs of the society 
to which he was ministering; (2) a study of 
the present pastoral practices of sixty-one 
outstanding ministers; (3) a knowledge of 
the background, training, and experience 
necessary for present day pastoral work. 

Procedure: A study was made of historical 
materials bearing on the development of the 
Christian pastoral role since the time of Jesus. 
Then the contemporary materials were ana- 
lyzed. Further, relevant insights from certain 
social sciences — sociology, psychology, psy- 
chiatry and psychoanalysis — were included. 
Finally, a field study of the educational back- 
ground and pastoral practices of sixty-one 
oustanding ministers located in the north- 
eastern part of the United States was com- 
pleted. 


Findings and Conclusions: 1. Three major 
emphases emerge in the development of the 
Christian pastoral role: the first 1500 years 
witnessed a priestly approach; the following 
400 years saw a teaching orientation; and the 
past half century has seen the development 
of an extensive therapeutic conception of the 
pastorate. 

2. The sixty-one outstanding ministers 
performed a total of seventy-three specific 
pastoral acts constituting eight pastoral func- 
tions: physical healing, mental healing, moral 
healing, social healing, religious guidance, 
educational and vocational guidance, ministry 
to the dying and the bereaved, and ministry 
by means of pastoral aids. 

3. More than half of the pastoral acts 
were related to pastoral counseling and con- 
situted more than half of the entire pastoral 
work done by the sixty-one ministers. 
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4. The author’s conception of the Chris- 
tian minister's pastoral role is the scientific 
application of the Christian attitudes, beliefs, 
and practices to specific needs of individuals 
and families by means of intimate, face-to- 
face social relationships. It has an extensive 
therapeutic orientation and seeks to aid the 
parishioner in placing his life in a cosmic 
perspective. 

COKER, DENTON R., A Critique of Char- 
acter Education in the Church School. 

Th.D., Southern Baptist Theological Semi- 


nary, Louisville, Kentucky. 1950. 203 
pages. 
Sponsoring Committee: Gaines S. Dob- 


bins, chairman, Findley B. Edge, O. T. Bink- 
ley, Clyde T. Francisco, H. C. Goerner. 

Problem and Limits: To determine basic 
principles necessary to effective Christian 
character education. It was necessary in the 
investigation to seek an answer to the follow- 
ing questions: What is the true meaning of 
character? What goes into the process of 
character development? How has character 
education been attempted in the church 
school? What can be done to improve the 
programs now being used in the church 
schools in order to develop church members 
who are mature in Christian living? 

The study was limited to an analysis of the 
meaning and methods of Christian character 
education, a critique of curricular materials 
of Southern Baptists with a view toward de- 
termining what place they give to character 
education, and a critique of the Union Col- 
lege Character Research Project. 

Procedure: The investigation was based 
on three primary types of study. First, his- 
torical research included a study of major 
works in the field of character education, the 
curricular materials of Southern Baptists, 
and the Union College Character Research 
Project materials. Second, experimentations 
included conducting a class for six eight-and- 
nine-year-old children at the Southern Bap- 
tist Theological Seminary for one school year 
according to the program directed by Ernest 
Ligon with a view to determining the effec- 
tiveness of this program. A third type of 
research was carried on by questionnaires. 
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These were sent to the churches participating 
in the Union College Character Research 
Project to secure an evaluation of it by the 
churches having first hand experience with 
it. 

Findings and Conclusions: A number of 
tables in the thesis report the results of the 
questionnaires and historical studies on which 
the following principles, which are consid- 
ered necessary to an effective program of 
Christian character education, are based: 

1. A program of character education must 
have Christ as the foundation. 

2. The scientific method must be followed 
in its procedures. 

3. The correlation of the major influences 
in the child’s life is essential. 

4. Without the proper perspective of hu- 
man nature success is im 

5. Careful use of the latest developments 
in psychology and education must be made. 

6. The curriculum must be built on sound 
principles. 

7. The provision of adequate training 
courses is necessary. 

8. Proper facilities and administration are 
a prime requisite. 

The basis for suggesting these principles 
is presented in the thesis along with an ex- 
‘planation of them. Also, in the last chapter 
suggestions are made as to changes in the 
church school program which would be neces- 
sary for the application of these principles 
in the church school program. These in- 
cluded a changed attitude, a plan for extend- 
ing the time, suggestions for the develop- 
ment of a more satisfying curriculum, the 
provision of adequate training courses, co- 
operation between home and church school, 
adequate physical facilities, and the inclusion 
of a program of measurement. 


COLLINS, CARL A., JR., Paul As a Leader 
D.R-E., Southwestern Baptist Theological 
Seminary, Ft. Worth, Texas. 1950. 188 
pages. 

Sponsoring Committee: W. L. Howse, Jr., 
chairman, J. M. Price, Joe Davis Heacock. 

Problems: The writer sees the problems 
as three: first, to present the qualities of in- 
telligent leadership, their development and 
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how they are best applied as characterized in 
the leadership of Paul; second, to present the 
results of effective leadership in enlistment, 
organization, administration, training, coun- 
seling, church finance, teaching, and public 
discourse and how these are attained and 
maintained as set forth by Paul; third, to dis- 
cover in the leadership of Paul a yardstick 
for measuring the success of Christian lead- 
ership. 

This study has been prepared in the hope 
that it will meet a definite need in the field 
of leadership. It is an effort to analyze brief- 
ly the leadership of Paul in such a manner 
that those who are charged with responsi- 
bilities in the local church may find help in 
making their leadership more effective. 

Procedure: Keeping the problems of the 
local church in mind, especially in the field 
of enlistment, organization, administration, 
training, counseling, church finance, teach- 
ing, and public discourse, an interpretation 
is given of the leadership of Paul. Special 
attention has been given to the Acts and 
the Epistles to hear what they have to tell 
about the young Jew who turned about face 
and introduced Christ to the world. 

Findings and Conclusions: The theme of 
Paul’s leadership is by no means exhausted 
in this study. He is foremost as a Christian 
leader and as a man of boundless resource 
and energy. No one in Christian history 
approaches him in these respects. Masterful 
in intellect, mighty in endeavor, high in 
spirit, rich in heart was Paul, whose winged 
words today challenge the world’s attention 
and call men “to know the love of Christ that 
passeth knowledge” and to be filled unto all 
the fullness of God.” 

Nearly twenty centuries have passed since 
Paul invaded the Roman Empire. Still his 
name today is the great name in Christian 
history after that of Jesus. Real Christianity 
has never gotten away from Paul. He was 
the great thinker for this important era. He 
blazed the way in doctrine and in life. He 
caught the spirit of Jesus and breathed that 
spirit into Gentile Christianity. However 
far men have at times wandered away from 
Christ, Paul’s leadership in the field of reli- 
gious education stands as a beacon light to 
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call them back to Christ. Christ can be found 
more easily because Paul saw him so clearly. 


COOPER, ALVIN JOHN, The Development 
of a Department of Practical Theology at 
St. Stephen's College, Edmonton, Canada. 
Ed.D., Columbia University, New York, 
New York. 1950. 88 pages. 
Sponsoring Committee: Harrison S. Elliott, 

major adviser, R. Bruce Raup, Arthur L. 

Swift, Jr. 

Problem and Limits: The primary purpose 
of this project is to indicate the need of, and 
develop the basis for, a department of Prac- 
tical Theology at St. Stephen’s College, Ed- 
monton, Canada. Central to the organization 
of this department is a concern for more ade- 
quate training of theological students for 
the educational ministry of the church. While 
the focus of the project is upon one theo- 
logical college, the implications of this re- 
search work are directly relevant to all eight 
theological colleges of The United Church of 
Canada. The program of training proposed 
involves a realistic acceptance of the limita- 
tions inherent within the present framework 
of the theological curriculum, but also en- 
visages, and to some degree makes actual, a 
radical change in the assumptions under- 
lying the role of the minister and the func- 
tions of the church. 

Procedure: In the preparation of this 
project visits were made to all theological 
colleges of The United Church of Canada 
as well as many of the larger theological 
seminaries in the United States of America. 
Full account was taken of the several studies 
of theological education which have been 
made in the past two decades. A questionnaire 
was completed by a representative sample 
of ordained ministers of the church evaluat- 
ing theological education in relationship to 
twenty areas of ministerial responsibility. A 
total of 174 replies were received and this 
material was analyzed as it related to theo- 
logical education. This research work has 
been carried on in full cooperation with the 
colleges, and indicates the need for a funda- 
mental change in the curriculum. The un- 
derlying educational assumptions in a func- 
tional approach to theological education are 
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developed. A program of planned and super- 
vised field work and seminars for Arts stu- 
dents, together with carefully related summer 
work, is included within the scope of the 
project. The courses in the department of 
Practical Theology are developed with a 
description of each course, and the relation- 
ship of this department to the rest of the 
curriculum and faculty is fully considered. 
Attention is given to the special problems 
involved in implementing the project and 
to the financing of the field work program. 

Findings and Conclusions: The research 
questionnaire indicates strong support from 
the ordained ministers throughout the church 
for the development of such a department of 
Practical Theology. With the development 
of this department, major progress will have 
been made in relating theological education 
to the work of the minister in the local 
church. This will mark an important for- 
ward step in the education of more effective 
professional leadership for the vital work of 
the Christian church. 


CRAMER, ROBERT EARL, The Educa- 
tional Value of Scripture Press Lesso Ma- 
terials. Ph.D, Yale University, New 
Haven, Connecticut. 1950. 554 pages. 
Sponsoring Committee: Paul H. Vieth, 

chairman, .Hugh Hartshorne, Luther A. 

Weigle. 

Problem and Procedure: In the course of 
the religious education movement certain 
non-denominational publishing houses have 
been organized for the purpose of supply- 
ing curriculum materials for the educational 
work of local churches. One of these pub- 
lishing houses is the Scripture Press of Chi- 
cago, Illinois, publishers of the Al) Bible 
Graded Series of Sunday School Lessons. This 
dissertation is a survey of these graded ma- 
terials for the Sunday and vacation church 
schools. 

This study includes all the Beginner, Pri- 
mary, Junior, Intermediate, and Senior Sun- 
day church school lessons for 1946, 1947, 
and 1948, plus the Beginner, Primary, Junior, 
and Intermediate vacation church school les- 
sons for 1946 and 1948. Consideration is 
given to the Scripture Press interpretation 
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and use of the Bible, its interpretation of 
theological concepts such as God, Jesus 
Christ, the Holy Spirit, man, and salvation; 
its view of the church and its functions; its 
social teachings, and its educational methods. 

Because these lessons are oriented in Prot- 
estant fundamentalism, but promoted for use 
in churches of all types, this study seeks to 
evaluate them for use in non-fundamentalist 
churches. The majority of non-fundamen- 
talist churches are members of communions 
which are associated together in the Division 
of Christian Education, National Council of 
Churches. Therefore, these lessons have been 
evaluated in light of the pronouncements of 
the Division of Christian Education. 

Findings and Conclusions: This study re- 
veals that the content of these lessons is 
consistent with the writers’ stated purposes. 
They subscribe to fundamentalism and re- 
peatedly this conviction appears in the les- 
sons. Religion is interpreted in other- 
worldly terms with considerable emphasis on 
prophecy, millennialism, the Second Com- 
ing, and heaven. Little attention is given to 
the issues which confront the Christian in 
the present social and economic scene. A 
type of religious exclusivism is championed 
which leads pupils to become suspicious of 
the public schools, theological seminaries, and 
biblical critics. This exclusivism tends to 
deny the contribution of scientific metho- 
dology and to anathematize those who have 
sought new knowledge and insight through 
scientific processes. It has also tended to 
neglect the ecumenical movement in Prot- 
estantism. Despite the claims of the pub- 
lishers all of the Bible is not used and fre- 
quently those portions which are used are 
not suitable for children. These lessons 
constitute a propaganda program for funda- 
mentalism and social reactionism rather than 
an educational program designed to further 
religious growth. 


DREGER, RALPH MASON, Some Person- 

ality Correlates of Religious Attitudes as 
Determined by Projective Techniques. 
Ph.D., University of Southern California, 
Los Angeles, California. 1950. 271 pages. 
Sponsoring Committee: David D. Eitzen, 
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chairman, J. P. Guilford, Paul Irwin, Eric 
Titus, S. Medford Wesley. 


Problem and Limits: The purpose of this 
study was to compare religious liberal and 
conservative persons in respect to selected 
factors of maturity. Concepts of “emotional 
maturity” were found to be too vague to be 
of use in experimental work. Therefore, 
only specific, measurable aspects of maturity 
in general were utilized. 


Four hundred and ninety persons from 
twenty-one liberal, conservative, and mixed 
churches in two southern California cities 
were given the Salvation Opinionnaire, a 
religious attitude test. Thirty persons from 
the conservative and thirty from the liberal 
modal class-intervals were selected; their 
scores correlated positively with their scores 
on the Primary Social Attitude: No. 1 (Reli- 
gionism). Half of the subjects in each group 
were male, half female. Variables other than 
experimental ones were controlled as much as 
possible by the process of selection, including 
the use of an intelligence scale, the Wonder- 
lic Personnel Test. 


Procedure: ‘The sixty subjects were tested 
for personality factors by means of the Ro- 
senzweig P-F Study, the Rorschach Ink Blot 
Test, and the Thematic Apperception Test. 
Percentage and proportion scores, a few ratio- 
frequency scores on the Rorschach, and the 
total numbers of responses on Rorschach and 
TAT were compared for the two groups by 
convential ¢-tests. Some raw score compart- 
sons on the Rorschach were made, but were 
disregarded on the basis of different total 
productivity between groups. 


Findings and Conclusions: 1. Out of 
fifty-two significance tests, nine ¢ ratios 
proved significant or very significant. Con- 
servatives were significantly higher on test 
measures of ego-defensiveness, conformity, 
and dependency; liberals on total responsive- 
ness to Rorschach and TAT, form perception, 
and negativism-independency. Methodo- 
logical and statistical considerations elimi- 
nate most of these differences or set them 
up as hypotheses to be tested by future re- 
search. On most scores of the three tests 





there were no significant differences between 
the means of the two groups. 

2. Combining the results of all tests made 
it possible to test maturity in general. The 
general hypothesis that liberals are more ma- 
ture than conservatives was rejected. So too 
were specific hypotheses, that conservatives 
have more rigid personality structure, that 
different types of emotional control are found 
in each group, that conservatives are more 
guilt-ridden than liberals, and that liberals 
tend to gloss over aggression-provoking situa- 
tions more than conservatives. Accepted was 
the hypothesis that a greater need for de- 
pendence is found among conservatives. 

3. Significant problems arising from this 
research include the further testing of con- 
servatives and liberals from all ranges of in- 
telligence, not only those above the cutting 
score on the intelligence test. Differences 
among conservatives from conservative 
churches, from liberal and from mixed 
churches should be investigated, as well as the 
differences eliminated in (1) above. 


GEORGE, KANICHUKATTIL KURIEN, 
Problems Confronting Christian Education 
in the Mar Thoma Syrian Church and In- 
dicated Solutions. Th.D., Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary, Princeton, New Jersey. 
1950. 283 pages. 

Sponsoring Committee: Department of 
Christian Education. 

Problem and Limits: The author defines 
his problem generally as a need for a new and 
constructive approach to Christian education 
in the Mar Thoma Syrian Church of Travan- 
core, India. This problem is first of all 
treated historically with reference to the 
Syrian home in Travancore, the people and 
their customs, the traditions and develop- 
ment of the Mar Thoma Syrian Church, and 
the history of religious education in this 
church, as well as its philosophy of Christian 
education. The specific problems treated 
arise out of this philosophy, especially the 
influence of Hinduism and the impact of the 
West upon ancient customs and habits. The 
specific problems treated are: improving 
methods in Christian education, making 

hristian educaton creative, the use of audio- 
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visual aids in Christian education, Christian 
education and social problems such as caste, 
marriage, and dowry, the future of Christian 
education in day schools and the coordina- 
tion of Christian education. 


Procedure: The author examines the teach- 
ing methods used in the Mar Thoma Syrian 
Church from first-hand experience as a mem- 
ber of the church and an official in its Chris- 
tian education program. The influence of 
Western general educational principles upon 
India is noted. He describes and criticizes 
the literature of Christian education in the 
Mar Thoma Church, in its historical develop- 
ment and in its present need. As a back- 
ground for his proposed solutions to the prob- 
lems confronting the church, the writer in- 
cludes a philosophy of Christian education to 
be adopted by the church. The specific 
problems mentioned above are then treated 
in order. 


Conclusions: Christian education must 
be for the whole man, contrary to the com- 
mon Hindu religious tradition; education 
must be creative, in influencing Christian 
art, literature, and music in the Mar Thoma 
Church. Christian education must train in- 
dividuals for living in society as against the 
individualistic tendencies of Hindusm, and 
of the Mar Thoma Church itself. 

In its methods, religion must become more 
educational if it is to keep abreast of secular 
education in India. Education must be more 
religious through the influence of the teachers 
in the schools which will likely be taken 
over by the government. Christian educa- 
tion must use the best media of communica- 
tion, because Hinduism is using modern 
means of communication to propagate its 
religion. 


GROSSFIELD, AVERY J., Some Jewish Ju- 
venile Delinquents: A Study of Three 
Hundred Cases. D.H.L., Hebrew Union 


College, Jewish Institute of Religion, Cin- 
1950. 255 pages. 

Sponsoring Committee: Abraham Cron- 
bach, referee, Ellis Rivkin, co-referee, Sheldon 
H. Blank, Samuel S. Cohon. 


Problem and Limits: (a) To ascertain the 


cinnati, Ohio. 
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social, economic, educational, and other fac- 
tors in the life of the families of the three 
hundred delinquent children, in order to 
learn what forces went into the early condi- 
tioning of these children; (b) to study the 
same factors and perhaps others as they 
operated in the lives of the children them- 
selves and which may have been the causes 
of the deviations from what society assumes 
to be normal juvenile behavior; (c) to find 
out what steps society took to bring these 
young delinquents back onto the path of this 
so-called normal behavior; (d) to find out 
whether these methods or steps were success- 
ful or unsuccessful, and (e) to derive, if 
possible, some lessons or ideas as to how the 
techniques used in the process of re-educating 
these children might be improved upon and 
whether new methods and techniques might 
not be devised. 

Case history records of three hundred 
Jewish juvenile delinquents (203 boys and 97 
girls) who had been in custody at the Haw- 
thorne-Cedar Knolls School at Hawthorne, 
New York, taken from the files of the Jewish 
Board of Guardians of New York City, were 
read, the factors classified and analyzed. Some 
of the subjects treated were: nativity and citi- 
zenship of the parents; the social, cultural, 
and economic milieu in which the children 
lived; religious life and ritual observance, 
and the psychometric status and psychiatric 
factors and diagnoses of the children and 
their families, where available. 

Procedure: In general, the author followed 
the procedure of Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck 
in their study of “One Thousand Juvenile 
Delinquents.” However, whereas the Gluecks 
included in their one thousand cases children 
of all nationalities, creeds, and color, the 
author confined his own study to one specific 
group, Jewish children. In addition, the 
author gave particular attention to those 
situations and factors that applied specifi- 
cally, or in overwhelmingly greater degree, to 
Jewish children. 

Findings and Conclusion: 1. As regards 
general factors, there is no marked difference 
between Jewish and non-Jewish children; 
e.g., low economic status and broken homes 
prevail in both groups. 
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2. As regards Jewish children, delinquency 
is the product of large-city environment; 
general picture of these children’s religious 
training is depressing, marked by confusions, 
inconsistencies and aberrations; 99.67 per 
cent of the 300 cases presented some degree 
of psychiatric disorder; the “Jewish Question” 
—taunts, ostracisms, intermarriage in the 
family — caused lasting trauma. 


3. From long range point of view, it is 
problematical whether these cases can be 
considered as being “with successful out- 
come.” 


HARLOW, R. E., Bible Knowledge and 
Ideals of Verbal Honesty. Ph. D., Univer- 
sity of Toronto, Toronto, Ontario. 1948. 
109 pages. 


Problem and Limits: Does the knowledge 
of Bible stories concerning verbal honesty 
correlate with expressed attitudes on this mat- 
ter, or with pupil reputations or teacher rat- 
ing for this trait? 


Procedure: Two types of tests were con- 
structed and used: (a) Bible knowledge test 
prepared from lessons used generally with 
children 8-11 to inculcate lessons of honesty; 
(b) an attitude test composed of brief stories 
in each of which a child tells an untruth. 
Pupil and teacher ratings were obtained. Test 
results, plus teacher and pupil ratings, were 
analyzed for correlation. 


Findings and Conclusions: No relation 
whatever was found between Bible knowl- 
edge and attitude test scores. Bible knowledge 
and pupil’s reputations were found to be 
related slightly. Bible knowledge and 
teachers’ ratings also showed a slight relation- 
ship. The results of this test indicate that 
Bible knowledge is not related to moral 
knowledge, at least in this narrow field. It 
is recognized that honesty and character may 
be and surely are taught entirely apart from 
the Bible, hence many score high on the at- 
titude test without knowing much about the 
Bible. It is also doubtless true that the Bible 
is not taught in such a way as to produce the 
desired results. This thesis describes several 


possible solutions to the problems of adequate 





Bible instruction closely related to the life 
and level of the child. 


HEACOCK, JOE DAVIS, The Development 
of Southern Baptist Sunday School Lead- 
ership Education. D.R.E., Southwestern 
Baptist Theological Seminary, Fort Worth, 
Texas. 1950. 145 pages. 

Sponsoring Committee: W. L. Howse, 
chairman, J. M. Price, Floy Barnard. 


Problem and Limits: To trace the begin- 
ning of teacher training in the early Sunday 
school with special reference to Baptists of 
America in general and Southern Baptists in 
particular; to discover the problems, ma- 
terials, and methods of teaching in the early 
days and the systems used in leadership edu- 
cation today; to understand the historical 
events in Southern Baptist development of 
a teacher training program; to recognize the 
trend of Baptists by the subjects most fre- 
quently studied by their Sunday school lead- 
ership; and to reveal the contributions made 
by leadership education to the total denomi- 
national program of progress. 

Procedure; Histories of the Sunday school 
movement, World Sunday school reports, 
Southern Baptist Convention annual reports, 
reports of convention committees, early Sun- 
day school teacher training text books, cur- 
rent leadership education text books, denomi- 
national bulletins, official programs of sev- 
eral Southern Baptist Bible Teaching Con- 
ferences, International Council of Religious 
Education educational bulletins, and personal 
interviews. 

Findings and Conclusions: 1. Secular edu- 
cation has significantly influenced religious 
education. 

2. The rise of the normal school aroused 
the interest in, and the conducting of, the 
first institute for Sunday school teachers. 

3. The Chautauqua movement grew out 
of the attempt to hold a summer school for 
Sunday school teachers. 

4. Increased study by the people stimu- 
lated interest and demands for improved les- 
son materials. 

5. Increased organizational life in the 
churches, with their numerous meetings, in- 
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spired new educational opportunities at the 
close of the nineteenth century. 

6. Southern Baptist’s phenomenal growth 
in Sunday school enrollment and evangelistic 
successes in the early years of the twentieth 
century parallel the increased emphasis given 
teacher training. 

7. The preparation of courses for the 
masses and the promotion of these courses 
among the masses made a positive contribu- 


‘ tion to the growth in both the city and rural 


churches of the Southern Baptist convention. 

8. The overwhelming interest in Bible, 
doctrine, and evangelism courses, based on 
credit certificates issues and the number of 
books sold, partially accounts for the con- 
tinued conservative position of southern Bap- 
tists. 

9. The trend toward “streamlining” has 
found its way into church leadership educa- 
tion. Training schools now consume far 
less time than in the early days. 

10. Practically all church leadership 
courses today are placing more emphasis 
upon the art of teaching. 


HOLCOMB, WALTER L., Preparing Min- 
isters for Leadership in Family Life Edu- 
cation: Proposals for the Methodist Semi- 
naries, Ed.D., Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York, New York. 1950. 
337 pages. 

Sponsoring Committee: Harrison S. Elliott, 
chairman, Ernest G. Osborne, Ruth Strang. 

Problem and Limits: This study is con- 
cerned with the problem of training minis- 
terial leadership for improved family life 
education through the local church. More 
specifically, the problem is to determine what 
philosophy of family life and what approaches 
to family life education through the local 
church will help families to find a new sta- 
bility and a new creativity in a rapidly chang- 
ing culture, and what changes will be needed 
in theological education in order that an in- 
creasing number of ministers will be pre- 
pared for a family-centered ministry. 

Procedure: Literature from the fields of 
psychology, sociology, anthropology, psychia- 
try, and education are examined to determine 
the major problems which the family faces 
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today; what kind of family life seems to be 
most adequate for our cultural patterns; and 
how local churches in the United States might 
develop a more useful ministry in the family. 
Pioneering programs of family life educa- 
tion in local churches throughout the United 
States are studied to learn how the family 
can be helped by the church, and what quali- 
fications are needed for such a ministry. 
Several sources are used to evaluate the train- 
ing for a family-centered ministry being pro- 
vided by the Methodist seminaries. 

Findings and Conclusions: The church has 
a unique opportunity and responsibility to- 
day in family life education, but only a few 
outstanding programs have been developed at 
the local church level. Yet new cultural 
conditions require new patterns of family 
life which will permit the members of a 
family to find security and self-fulfillment 
through a democratic, companionable organi- 
zation of functions and interpersonal rela- 
tionships. Because of the complex and dif- 
ficult nature of the task of building adequate 
family life programs, the minister must be 
somewhat of a specialist in this field if he 
is to function effectively. Yet the Methodist 
seminaries have not developed adequate pro- 
grams to train their graduates for such lead- 
ership. Proposals are made which should 
help to provide theological education com- 
mensurate with the task in this field. They 
include: (1) Improved orientation, testing, 
and counseling procedures; (2) A required 
core of courses for all candidates for the par- 
ish ministry; (3) Special elective courses 
for those wishing to develop unusual skills 
in this area; (4) A more adequate program 
of practical experiences and guided growth 
in the development of professional skills; and 
(5) Steps leading toward the functional in- 
tegration of training for an effective leader- 
ship in family life education. 


HUNTINGTON, PARK W., Military Ser- 
vice Can Accentuate the Religious Atti- 
tudes of Our Service Men and Women. 
Ph.D., University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. 1950. 200 pages. 
Sponsoring Committee: W. E. Arnold, 

chairman, R. C. Preston, T. E. McMullin. 
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Problem and Limits: Five hundred dis- 
abled veterans from several theaters of com- 
bat were asked to fill out a questionnaire 
which was designed to determine whether: 
(1) the men’s religious life had been deep- 
ened and strengthened through their combat 
experiences; (2) their days or months over- 
seas in combat, spent face to face with inti- 
mate danger and their experience with the 
uncertainties of life, developed in them a 
cynical or agnostic attitude; (3) their suf- 
fering from wounds, accidents, or illnesses 
combined with their many months of hospi- 
talization had made them doubtful or de- 
spairing; (4) these men believed that God 
does answer prayer and that religion holds 
a valuable place in their lives. 

Men were selected who had been wounded 
in combat or were suffering some injury or 
illness incurred while serving overseas. It 
is assumed that these men were tested and 
tried in their religious experiences more than 
other servicemen. The study was confined 
to Protestant men of twenty denominations. 


Procedure: The survey was divided into 
five sections: Military Record, Civilian 
Church Record, Army Religious Record, 
Religious Intentions on return to civilian 
life, and a section for the soldier to write an 
army experience or incident that made him 
realize the value and importance of faith, 
prayer, missionary work, religion, and the 
church. The validity of the patient's an- 
swers was personally checked in central office 
and where questions were unanswered they 
were explained and replies inserted. 


Findings and Conclusions: Religious atti- 
tudes of servicemen were intensified by their 
military service and experiences which in 
turn renewed their interest in religion. Many 
learned for the first time the value of faith, 
the certainty of answered prayer and the as- 
surance of God’s providence, His care and 
His protection. They were convinced that 
God answered their prayers. Their Bible 
reading brought them comfort and strength, 
and made them realize God’s protection and 
care. They believed their religious instruc- 
tion in church and church school was not suf- 
ficient. 


Implication — (1) These servicemen do 
not want to hear economic sermons and po- 
litical discussions in the pulpit nor do they 
want book reviews in the place of a Gospel 
sermon. They want “Practical Gospel” ser- 
mons and “short and simple” services. (2) Ia 
the army, former religious barriers were eli- 
minated. Many learned to live with other 
races and nationalties about whose religious 
beliefs they knew little. They cultivated 
friendships in every state and many foreign 
countries. If during war men and women of 
various races and different religious creeds 
can unite in one common cause to win a wat, 
then in days of peace this same accord and 
harmony should become a stronger bond for 
unity and cooperation. (3) Young people 
should be given more recognition and a share 
in the administration of the church. Sixty- 
five per cent of the men thought that young 
people should be given a greater part. These 
men are no longer the boys they once were. 
They have matured—many times called upon 
to make quick decisions. They should be 
given places of responsibility. They should be 
interested in the foreign mission work since 
many of them traveled around the world. 
(4) Their religious instruction was not ade- 
quate. Churches should act to improve the 
instruction. Teachers trained and consecrated 
lay leaders assist pastors; directors of religious 
education. 


ISBELL, THOMAS CLAYTON, JR., The 
Religious Guidance of Southern Highland 
Youth at the Berry Schools. Ph.D., Boston 
University, Boston, Massachusetts. 1959. 
Sponsoring Committee: Donald M. May- 

nard, chairman. 

Problem and Limits: The Southern High- 
lands are a mountainous district covering 
110,000 square miles and consisting of large 
sections of eight southern states: the Vir- 
ginias, the Carolinas, Georgia, Alabama, 
Tennessee, and Kentucky. There are yet 
many unsolved problems and wide areas for 
research in economics, education, religion, 
and community activities. The solution of 
these problems bears directly upon the well- 
being of the nation. There have been those 
who have felt that the key to the solution of 
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the problems was to be found in education. 
Martha Berry had this idea when in 1902 she 
established a school in the vicinity of Rome, 
Georgia for Southern Highland youth. 

The adequacy of any program of education 
depends upon the results produced. This 
dissertation has been an attempt to discover 
specific evidences in the program of educa- 
tion at the Berry Schools which would be 
valuable to those who are guiding the reli- 
gious growth of Southern Highland youth. 

Procedure: Certain criteria have been 
established, that there might be a basis for a 
comparison with the program of the Berry 
Schools. The trend of thought of leading 
religious educators such as William Clayton 
Bower, George A. Coe, Paul H. Vieth, Ernest 
J. Chave, and Roy A. Burkhart has been fol- 
lowed in setting up the criteria for this com- 
parison. It is referred to as the creative ap- 
proach. 

These ten norms have been used for the 
evaluation of the Berry School’s program of 
activities: 

(1) An adequate educational program 
should be cognizant of the creative approach; 
(2) Growing persons and their needs are 
the central concern of this approach; (3) Its 
educational policy is that of guiding experi- 
ence rather than that of indoctrination; (4) 
Its curriculum is inclusive of all guided ac- 
tivities; (5) These activities are combined 
into an integrated program; (6) Subject mat- 
ter is looked upon as resource material for 
the guidance of present-day experiences; (7) 
Leaders think of the individual as a member 
of a group in the learning process; (8) The 
teacher as guide is also a member of the 
group; (9) The student is given the oppor- 
tunity to assume as much responsibility as he 
is capable of carrying out; (10) The insti- 
tution, after a thorough study of the needs of 
its students, forms general and specific ob- 
jectives of which both teachers and students 
become aware. 

Findings and Conclusions: 1. It appears 
that growing persons have not had the cen- 
tral place in the educational policies of the 
schools, for their needs have been over- 
shadowed too ofen by the concern for build- 
ings and endowments. 


2. The curriculum is not flexible, for there 
are too many required courses. It is not 
well balanced because knowledges and skills 
are often considered more important than 
attitudes, understandings, and motives. 

3. The trend toward group education has 
had little influence upon the educational 
policies of the Berry Schools. 

4. The students of the Berry Schools lead 
a life which is too sheltered and protected. 

5. The major weakness of the institu- 
tion is that at present there is no clearly stated 
purpose which would enable department 
heads and teachers to have a basis for work- 
ing out definite objectives in their own fields. 

6. Martha Berry's philosophy of education, 
which placed a high value on the simple life, 
dignified work, inspired orderliness and a 
love of beauty, has been influential in trans- 
forming the culture of the Southern High- 
lands. 

7. At the Berry Schools there is no battle 
between the secular and the religious, for all 
activity takes on a religious significance. 

8. The more hopeful and successful en- 
deavor of the Schools in recent years has been 
the formation of a Faculty Council to study 
the resources of the Southern Highlands, the 
needs of its youth, and to begin to formulate 
definite objectives in the effort to meet these 
needs. 


JUD, GERALD J., Procedures Used by Con- 
gregational Christian Churches in Prepara- 
tion, Reception, and Assimilation of 
Church Members. Ph.D., Yale University, 
New Haven, Connecticut. 1950. 429 
pages. 

Sponsoring Committee: Hugh Hartshorne, 
chairman, Paul Vieth, Ralph Woodward. 

Problem and Limits: The problem of this 
thesis is the evaluation of procedures used in 

Congregational churches in preparation, re- 

ception, and assimilation of church members, 

in the light of these churches’ historical pro- 
cedures in regard to these matters and in the 
light of educational insights drawn from 
current knowledge of group experience. 
Procedure: The first two chapters set forth 
historical practices relative to Congregational 
church members, and the theological system 
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which undergirded them. Chapters III and 
IV present data derived from a national study 
of present day practices in Congregational 
churches. Chapter V is a study of principles 
operative in groups and especially in reli- 
gious organizations as groups. Chapter VI 
evaluates these practices in the light of the 
educational insights set forth in Chapter V. 

Findings and Conclusions: 1. A close rela- 
tionship was found to exist between the Cal- 
vinism of the early period (1620 to Bush- 
nell) and the rigid requirements for church 
membership. ; Thorough. preparation in- 
volved the home, school, and church; and 
examination and reception involved the 
whole church. With the decline of Calvin- 
ism, Congregational churches became leaders 
in the Liberal movement and requirements 
for membership became loose, along with 
the practices regarding preparation and re- 
ception. 

2. Present day procedure in Congrega- 
tional churches in regard to preparation, re- 
ception, and assimilation of church members 
is very lax. Little time is spent preparing 
persons for church membership, though more 
is given to youth than adults. Custom and 
tradition determine the practice of most 
churches in regard to reception into church 
membership. Though a variety of techniques 
are employed in assimilating new members, a 
large majority do nothing other than ask ser- 
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vice according to ability or invite new mem- 
bers to activities or organizations. 

3. Among the factors considered —a year 
of ordination, denominational background, 
part of country, size of church and rural or 
urban residence — no single one is determi- 
native of a minister’s practice in regard to 
preparation, reception, and assimilation of 
church members. 

4. The Congregational churches are reli- 
gious organizations of the denominational 
type, identified with the middle class. They 
show a poor evangelistic index and do not 
produce their own ministry. The author sug- 
gests that this condition may have its source 
in the looseness of meanings, values, and 
norms of Congregationalism, the poverty of 
vehicles employed by the churches, and in 
the meager procedures employed by the 
churches in inculcating the meanings, val- 
ues, and norms of the group in the members 
of the group. 

5. In view of the fact that Congregational 
churches practice the rite of infant baptism, 
yet give no church membership status to 
children, the writer urges the adoption by 
the churches of the rite of confirmation. 

6. The answer to the problem of assimila- 
tion of members is not to be found in the 
employment of a technique here and there, 
but rather in the reorganization of the church. 
A plan for a church at work is proposed in 
the text. 





MORE THAN 40 EDUCATORS from public schools, churches and colleges met with Dr. Har- 


rison S: Elliott in a conference at Lexington, Ky. 


Religion and Public Education.” 


Dr. Elliott led a discussion on “The Relation of 


“Pressure for public support of parochial schools is rising and rising very fast,” Dr. Elliott told 


the group. 


He said he believes the pressure is rising because the public schools “are not doing a good job of 


making youth intelligent of religion.” 


The schools are doing poor work in this area for two reasons, 


he stated: some religious groups are afraid to have religion dealt with critically, and second, the 
leaders of education are side-stepping the issue of the function of the “school as school” in religion. 

Dr. Elliott presented two basic questions to the conference for consideration: where and how does 
religion and moral values enter into the experience of youth, and what is the function of the school 


as school in religion? 


“The approach now is what can the churches ask from the school. Let us turn 


the study rather to what should the community be doing,” Dr. Elliott suggested. 
The Lexington conference was held at the College of the Bible and was planned by Dr. Myron T. 


Hopper, the seminary’s professor of religious education. 


While in Lexington Dr. Elliott also made 


three addresses at the College of the Bible. In a student convocation he explained the aims and work 


of the Religious Education Association. 


The other addresses were made to a class in guiding person- 
ality development and a class in education and worship.— New Bureau, College of the Bible. 
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Significant Evidence 





Research Associate, Union College Character Research Project 


The purpose of this column is to keep religious educators abreast of relevant 
significant research in the general field of psychology. Its implications for methods 
and materials in religious education are clear. Religious educators may well take 
advantage of every finding in scientific research. 

Each abstract or group is preceded by an evaluation and interpretive comment, 
which aims to guide the reader in understanding the research reported. 

All of these abstracts are from PSYCHOLOGICAL ABSTRACTS, and used by 
permission of that periodical. The abstract numbers are from Volume 24, 1950. 


This excerpt from the Address of the 
President of the American Psychological 
Association on September 5, 1950, is in- 
cluded to show that trait concepts are still 
much used frames of reference in psychology. 
Religious educators have often said, “Trait 
theory is obsolete.” Here is evidence that 
that is far from being the case. 


In defining personality, as well as other con- 
cepts preparatory to an investigation, definitions of 
an operational type are much to be preferred. I 
have often defined an individual’s personality as 
his unique pattern of traits. A trait is any rela- 
tively enduring way in which persons differ from 
one another. The psychologist is particularly in- 
terested in those traits that are manifested in per- 
formance; in other words, in behavior traits. Be- 
havior traits come under the broad categories of 
aptitudes, interests, attitudes, and temperamental 
qualities. By aptitude we ordinarily mean a per- 
son’s readiness to learn to do certain types of things. 
There is no necessary implication in this statement 
as to the source of the degree of readiness. It 
could be brought about through hereditary deter- 
mination or through environmental determination; 
usually, if not always, by an interaction of the two. 
By interest we usually mean the person’s inclina- 
tion or urge to engage in some type of activity. By 
attitude we mean his tendency to favor or not to 
favor (as shown objectively by approach-with- 
drawal behavior) some type of object or situation. 
Temperamental qualities describe a person’s gen- 
eral emotional disposition: for example, his opti- 
mism, his moodiness, his self-confidence, or his 
nervousness. 


ABSTRACT DEALING WITH 
PREJUDICE 
The way in which prejudices may act upon 
the judgment of other factors shows clearly 
in the following abstract. 
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4567. RAZRAN, GREGORY. (Queens Coll. 
Flushing, N. Y.) ETHNIC DISLIKES AND STEREO- 
TYPES: A LABORATORY STUDY. J. abnorm. soc. 
Psychol., 1950, 45, 7-27.— Face photographs of 
30 college girls with ethnically nonspecific features 
were judged for General Liking, Beauty, Intelli- 
gence, Ambition, and Entertainingness by 150 
male judges stratified to represent American adults. 
Two months later the judging was repeated, each 
photo being assigned a Jewish, Italian, Irish, or 
Old American name. Changes of rating on the 
same photos were greatest for Liking and Charac- 
ter, showing strong prejudice against Jews, less for 
Italians and Irish, but Jews were judged more 
ambitious and intelligent. Dislikes indicated by 
judgment changes were highly correlated with un- 
favorable attitudes toward Negroes, and somewhat 
related to religious, political, fraternal and ethnic 
affiliations. Interviews with 36 judges revealed 
unfavorable stereotyping, often unrelated to ad- 
justment or personal security. Attitude toward 
Jews is bimodal; toward Irish and- Italians, uni- 
modal. Twenty-five references.—C. M. Harsh. 


I. ABSTRACTS DEALING WITH ETHICS 
OR RELIGION 


The fact that ethical problems are being 
posed in this generation which could not 
have existed in any previous age is not news. 
The fact that many of these problems arise 
because of the nature of science may surprise 
people who are not engaged in scientific 
work. The fact that scientists are attempting 
to solve the problem is illustrated in the 
study abstracted below. 


5581. PIGMAN, WARD, & CARMICHAEL, EM- 
METT B. (U. Alabama, Birmingham.) AN ETHI- 
CAL CODE FOR SCIENTISTS. Science, 1950, 111, 
643-647. — Today, with research carried on by 
large groups, “many in the pursuit of research for 
profit,” expanded in size and importance, a formal 
code for scientists is necessary. The advantages of 
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such a formal code are indicated, and are a multi- 
tude. The general scope and problems to be 
handled by such a code are outlined, and the prob- 
lems involved in authorship are presented “as a 
detailed example of the need for a code of pro- 
fessional ethics,” in the era of group research. — 
B. R. Fisher. 


The next study abtsracted refers to a situa- 
tion in which little relationship was found 
between religious and humanitarian attitudes. 
The implications for religious workers of all 
kinds are disturbing. 


5774. KIRKPATRICK, CLIFFORD. (Indiana U., 
Bloomington.) RELIGION AND HUMANITARIAN- 
ISM: A STUDY OF INSTITUTIONAL IMPLICATIONS. 
Psychol. Monogr., 1949, 63(9), Whole No. 304, 
v, 23 p.—A study of the correlation between re- 
ligious and humanitarian attitudes. Kirkpatrick 
used various attitude scales to derive measures of 
both religiosity and humanitarianism. He found 
that scores on the religious Belief Pattern Scales 
tended to vary directly with the conservatism of 
the denominational group, while the scores on the 
humanitarianism scale varied inversely. These 
tests were applied to several student groups and 
to a stratified sample of the Minneapolis popula- 
tion in the age range 15 to 70. The findings, ac- 
cording to the author, “have implications limited 
by the area studied, religious groups sampled, and 
methods used, but do not support the common 
assumption of religion as the source of humani- 
tarianism.” — A. Seidenfeld. 


Announcements of books and workshops 
remind us constantly that rapprochment be- 
tween psychiatry and religion is occurring. 
Here is a case in point. 


5843. PRESTON, ROBERT A. (Winter V. A. 
Hosp., Topeka, Kansas) A CHAPLAIN LOOKS AT 
PSYCHIATRY. Bull. Menninger Clin., 1950, 14, 
22-26. — Religion and psychiatry have mutual 
concerns: “the alleviation of present suffering, the 
turning of past liabilities into assets, and the pre- 
vention of avoidable problems i in the future.” To 
enlarge the areas of common interests and to recon- 
cile the differences of outlook, ministers and psy- 
chiatrists need the experience of collaboration in 
local community projects. To add a broader mut- 
ual understanding they also need the experience of 
looking at the same set of facts in the clinical set- 
ting and observing each other’s methods and goals. 
Working together, they can see the total perspec- 
tive and goals of therapy.— W. A. Varvel. 


Since the close of the last war the emer- 


gence of social psychologists and other social ° 


scientists from their exclusive concern with 
the abtsract to an active concern for the solu- 
tion of social problems has been one of the 
few phenomena which brings hope to a 
troubled world. 


6283. CANTRIL, HADLEY. (ED.) (Princeton 


U,. N. J.) TENSIONS THAT CAUSE WARS; COM- 
MON STATEMENT AND INDIVIDUAL PAPERS BY A 
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GROUP OF SOCIAL SCIENTISTS BROUGHT TOGETH- 
ER BY UNESCO. Urbana, Ill.: University of Il- 
linois Press, 1950. 303 p. $4.00. — Eight social 
scientists of different nationalities and fields of 
specialization met in Paris for 2 weeks in 1948 
under the auspices of UNESCO to discuss “major 
influences which predispose toward aggressive na- 
tionalism.” At the meeting the participants signed 
a Common Statement on the causes of nationalis- 
tic aggression and the conditions necessary for in- 
ternational understanding. Following the meeting 
the members of the group prepared personal state- 
ments of their views on these questions, which 
were submitted to all other members for com- 
ment. The 8 papers are printed with the com- 
ments. (1) Alexander Szalai in “Social Tensions 
and Social Changes: A Marxist Analysis” argues 
that social tensions are not good or bad in them- 
selves but such decisions rest on value judgments 
which are the product of socio-economic and his- 
torical factors. ‘The present dangerous and costly 
tensions can, in the last resort, only be combatted 
by fighting for socialism and against capitalism.” 

(2) Gordon W. Allport in “The Role of Ex- 
pectancy” emphasizes that what men expect deter- 
mines their behavior and inasmuch as in the pres- 
ent world men expect war to continue there is 
great possibility that it will continue if leaders can 
provoke and organize the people to fight. The 
author analyzes the place of expectancy in social 
behavior. (3) Harry Stack Sullivan compares and 
analyzes interpersonal and international tensions 
from the point of view of a psychiatrist in his paper 
“Tensions Interpersonal and International: A Psy- 
chiatrist’s View.” International tensions relate to 
and in some measure are based on interpersonal 
tensions which in themselves result from training 
and earlier experiences. (4) Gilberto Freyre 
points out in his paper “Internationalizing Social 
Science” that at the present time social science is 
dominated by nationalism and if it is to achieve its 
best goals from a scientific or practical point of 
view, it must be internationalized. He suggests 
the possibility of writing a non-nationalistic Amer- 
ican history for example. (5) John Rickman in 
his psychoanalytic analysis entitled “Psychodynam- 
ic Notes” considers the question of aggression 
and points out that aggressive impulses in them- 
selves are not in point but that repressed aggressive 
impulses may be very significant in the building 
up of tensions. (6) Max Horkheimer emphasizes 
the significance of social environmental factors in 
the development of aggressions and devotes a ma- 
jor portion of his paper “The Lessons of Fascism” 
to the significance of social conditions in Germany 
in encouraging the development of the Nazis. 
(7) George Gurvitch in his “A Sociological Anal- 
ysis of International Tensions” points out that all 
life is tension and therefore strain cannot be avoid- 
ed and in fact may be desirable. However, inter- 
national tensions are artificial and in large measure 
are based on national egotism, conflict, and propa- 
ganda. He feels that social science might be able 
to attack this problem directly and with the possi- 
bility of satisfactory results. (8) Arne Naess in 
“The Function of Ideological Convictions” dis- 
cusses the development and significance of ideolo- 
gies in influencing the behavior of peoples. Rigid 
ideologies are important causes of misunderstand- 
ing; such ideologies are examples of general solu- 
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tions to problems for which we should have a far 

more critical attitude. There has been added to 

the volume a statement on the problem of peace 

published by a group of Japanese scientists in 

comment on the common statement issued by the 
t group.—C. M. Louttit. 


II. ABSTRACTS DEALING WITH 
ATTITUDE MEASUREMENT 


The difficulty in evaluating self-reported 
information has long puzzled investigators of 
the human personality. The following ab- 
stract illustrates an ingenious method of 
demonstrating the difficulty. 


5706. MYERS, ROBERT CoBB. (Educational 
Testing Service, Princeton, N. J.) A STUDY OF 
RATIONALIZATION. J. educ. Psychol., 1950, 41, 
149-160. — Significant differences, on 90 out of 
145 items of an attitude-interest questionnaire, 
were found between the responses of students al- 
ready in college and the responses of applicants 
whose admission to college was not yet assured. 
While the numerical results alone do not identify 
their cause, an examination of the type and direc- 
tion of the differences indicates that rationalization 
occurred. Those who were still unaccepted appli- 
cants tended to present a “better” picture of them- 
selves; for instance, they put more emphasis on 
“intellectual” objectives and on concern for world 
affairs, and they were more appreciative of schools 
and teachers. It was noted that differentiation of 
the groups was clearer on items offering seven 
choices than on those offering a smaller number. 


—E. B. Mallory. 


Psychologists have tried to solve the prob- 
lem in attitude measurement in part through 
the application of statistical techniques. The 
practical and theoretical significance of at- 
titude measurement merits careful attention. 
The fundamental problem is not, however, 
of a statistical nature as the following study 
demonstrates very nicely. 

5723. CATTELL, R. B. MAXWELL, E. F,, 
LIGHT, B. H. AND UNGER, M. P. (U. Illinois, 
Urbana.) THE OBJECTIVE MEASUREMENT OF 
ATTITUDES. Brit. J. Psychol., 1949, 40, 81-90. — 
“. . . advance in the measurement of motivation 
and dynamic traits generally, requires not so much 
concentration on statistical scaling refinements of 
present verbal methods as more psychological in- 
genuity in devising varied methods based on psy- 
a a principles. . . .” The object of the 
study “.. . was to explore widely for tests of any 
validity . . .” which could later be refined to yield 
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higher reliabilities and validities. An exploratory 
study employed 25 such methods, 10 of which are 
described with respect to experimental details and 
rationale. Validation data are given for 16 meth- 
ods. 20 references. —L. E. Thune. 


Since groups have been snngpiend as legi- 
timate objects for psychological study, a 
number of significant research efforts have 
been reported. Scales to describe group 
characteristics represent a new approach to 
the study of groups. 


5789. HEMPHILL, JOHN K., AND WESTIE, 
CHARLES M. (Ohio State U., Columbus.) THE 
MEASUREMENT OF GROUP DIMENSIONS. J. Psy- 
chol., 1950, 29, 325- 342.— This paper 
the construction of a series of scales developed for 
the purpose of objective description of group 
characteristics. Fourteen characteristics of groups 
are listed: autonomy, control, flexibility, hedonic 
tone, homogeneity, intimacy, participation, perme- 
ability, polorization, potency, size, stability, strati- 
fication, viscidity. Items were selected in terms of 
discriminating high and low degrees of a charac- 
teristic, apparent relevance, and independence of 
overlap. Reliabilities of the 14 dimensions ranged 
from .59 to .£83. Profiles of sample groups, such 
as military staffs and academic departments, are 
presented. 21 references. —R. W. Husband. 


The fact that the interviewer may influence 
the responses of interviewees has been known 
and guarded against for some time. The de- 
sirability of using a category designated wn- 
certain has been studied in many connections. 
The two factors are found to be related in 
the following abstract. 


5793. STEMBER, HERBERT, AND HYMAN, 
HERBERT. (U. Chicago, Ill.) HOw INTERVIEW- 
ER EFFECTS OPERATE THROUGH QUESTION FORM. 
Int. J. Opin. Attitude Res., 1949-50, 3, 493-512. 
— To determine how much interviewer effects are 
influenced by changes in question form, inter- 
viewers on a regular nationwide NORC survey 
using quota sampling methods were furnished 
with two forms of the same question. The forms 
differed only in the presence or absence of the 
middle alternative (“no difference”) in the ques- 
tion. The form with the middle alternative yielded 
no significant differences between the distribu- 
tions secured by interviewers of contrasted ideol- 
ogy, while the form without the middle alterna- 
tive yielded highly significant differences. Inter- 
ested respondents were more subject to interview- 
er effects than uninterested ones. — N. L. Gage 
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EDUCATION AND AMERICA’S RELIGIOUS HERITAGE 


This was the subject of a seminar that a group of educational and religious leaders 
shared with Dr. Harrison S. Elliott, Executive Secretary of the Religious Education Asso- 
ciation during his recent field trip in Southern California. The group was called together 
by the Educational Director of the National Conference of Christians and Jews. 


Among the 50 persons present were representatives of the State Department of Public 
Instruction of California and of the Los Angeles City and County schools systems; in- 
structional staff members of the Pasadena, Santa Monica, Van Nuys, Long Beach, Venice, 
Huntington Park and Willowbrook Public Schools; leaders in the teacher-training prog- 
rams at University of California, Los Angeles, University of Southern California and 
Los Angeles State College, and interpreters of the Jewish and Christian faiths in Los 
Angeles. 


During the seminar a considerable number of basic questions were raised and dis- 
cussed. Among them the following issues were focused: 


1. What responsibility has the public school for helping the child to understand American 
culture, a significant element of which is religion, and how shall the school discharge this 
responsibility? 


2. Is the public school fulfilling its responsibility to the pupil and to the culture when it offers 
youth an introduction to “the moral and spiritual values of democracy?” Will this job, if 
well done, contribute to the “religious” literacy of youth? If it does this job well what 
affect will the school have upon the child’s attitude concerning the importance of the re- 
ligion of the churches and the synagogues, and what shall the school say about its responsi- 
bility for teaching the whole child to become at home in the total culture? 


3. Shall the school continue to disregard the subject of religion as a regular element in its in- 
structional program, leaving parents dissatisfied with the omission of religious values in 
their children’s education, thus paving the way for church groups to develop parochial 
schools to afford their youth the all-round education boys and girls need to meet the prob- 
lems of life? Is it not likely that if the parochial school movement continues to grow that 
federal and state aid to these schools in due time will win popular approval? 


4. Is it the school’s job to provide pupils with the elements of a common religious faith as to 
the worth and meaning of life (a common core of religious values), and assume that, in 
doing so, it has fulfilled its religious obligation? Or/and is there a responsibility resting 
upon the school to recognize the diversity of religions in American society, introduce pupils 
to this heterogeneous religious heritage, and thus help them recognize at face value the 
differences between religious faiths and the problems involved in their getting along to- 
gether in a democratic society. 


5. Shall the school dare to teach religion as it teaches politics, economics, art, and the like? 
The educator recognizes different political parties, various schools of economies, and diverse 
views of art, and thus is involved in teaching three types of controversial issues. Is the 
problem of teaching the diversity of religious faiths as a controversial subject any more 
difficult? Cannot the school remain objective in teaching al] phases of heterogenity of life 
interests, including those of religion? 


6. How shall the school teach effectively any controversial subject such as necessarily arise in 
instruction? How can the basic issues of any controversy be probed and remain a challenge 
for classroom learning? How can we get pupils to probe into why people believe as they 
do, that is, to understand and appreciate the variety of sincere efforts of people in their puz- 
suit of religious faith, without becoming emotionally disturbed? 


7. Shall the school attempt to offer pupils ready-made answers for the questions of democracy 
and religion, or shall it guide the pupil in learning his own answers to these problems? Are 
there available in the books sufficient answers, or are there at hand any dependable methods 
for pursuing satisfactory explanations of the questions as to the meaning of democratic life 
and the trustworthy values of religion? 


8. How shall we secure the confidence of parents if we are going to teach youth to think for 
themselves, to face any and every issue that crosses their way, and to find a procedure for 
resolving their tensions and problems? 


STEWART G. COLE 

Southern California Region, 
The National Conference of 
Christians and Jews. 
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Story of American Protestantism. By ANDREW 
LANDALE DRUMMOND. Boston: Beacon Press, 
1950. xiii + 418 pages. $6.00. 


There has been a growing desire on the part of 
our British cousins as well as among European 
Protestants for a better understanding of the 
American religious scene. This is evidenced by 
the fact that this is the third book to appear since 
the end of World War II in the attempt to explain 
American religion to the British. The first two 
books were by Americans which came out in both 
British and American editions. This handsome 
volume, larger than either of the other two, is the 
first attempt by a Britisher to perform that ser- 
vice. First published in Edinburgh in 1949, it 
now appears without change in an American edi- 
tion. With some rather serious exceptions it is 
an understanding appraisal, yet it is not a particu- 
larly friendly one, although praise and sharp criti- 
cism are rather equally balanced 

The author, now a Presbyterian clergyman in 
Scotland with two advanced degrees from the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, is not without first-hand 
knowledge of America, since he has a Master of 
Theology degree from Hartford Theological Sem- 
inary, and while studying in America served a 
Congregational pastorate in New England. His 
Scotch-Presbyterian background and his rather 
limited American experience has conditioned his 
approach to his subject, since more than a third 
of the book is given over to Congregational and 
Presbyterian matter, and he tends to see all of the 
other Protestant bodies in America in the light re- 
fracted from a Scotch-Presbyterian-New-England- 
Congregational bias. His two chapters on New 
England are brilliant condensations in which he 
catches the flavor of = England religious life 
with a minimum of facts. His gift of dealing 
with history biographically is unusually effective. 

The principal criticism which this reviewer has 
to offer is in the way he treats the great popular 
American churches, particularly the Baptists and 
the Methodists. These were the bodies which best 
met the needs of the vesmy | American frontier 
and as a consequence became the largest and most 
evenly distributed religious bodies in America. His 
general assumption seems to be that much of the 
frontier crudity still clings to them, and though 
large in numbers their influence is much less sig- 
nificant than is that of the smaller bodies which 
have maintained a high educational and cultural 
level through the years. This of course is true, but 
not to the extent he seems to imply. He fails to 
realize that the cultural gulf which once separated 
the Baptists, Methodists and Disciples from the 
Episcopalians, Presbyterians, and the Congrega- 
tionalists has been rapidly growing less and has 
now all but disappeared. 

His sketchy and often clever but ill-informed 
treatment of southern Protestantism is particularly 
unfortunate. His statement (p. 298) that “The 
white churches of the South, with honourable ex- 
ceptions, have little to teach ‘the coloured churches 
in enlightenment and culture,” is too absurd to 
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need an answer. It is a significant fact that the 
three largest Protestant bodies in the South, the 
Baptists, the Methodists and the Disciples have 
founded the most distinguished privately endowed 
universities in the South. It is also a matter for 
regret that the many small and many not-so-small 
mistakes which abound in the British edition have 
not been corrected in the American edition. In 
spite of these faults, the book makes a valuable 
contribution not alone i in the interest of giving the 
British a better understanding of us, but it is good 
for us to see ourselves as others see us. — William 
W. Sweet, Chairman of the Faculty Perkins School 
of Theology, Southern Methodist University, Dal- 
las, Texas. 
st se & 


So We Believe, So We Pray. By GEORGE A. 
BUTTRICK. New York and Nashville: Abing- 
don-Cokesbury Press, 1951. 256 pages. $2.75. 
If one reads this book and feels about it as does 

this reviewer, one will not spend too much time 

reading the part entitled, So We Believe. To be 
sure, it reflects what many believe today, that we 
must bring people back to the doctrines of Evan- 
gelical Christianity. Perhaps there is need to do 
this for the church member, and doubtless many 
church people will have their faith fortified by 
what is written here about God, Jesus Christ, the 

Holy Spirit, the Church, Forgiveness, and Life 

Eternal. I have a feeling, however, that all the 

apologetic for these could well have been com- 

pressed into one chapter. 

The saving grace of the book lies in the second 
half —So We Pray. He has treated the Lord’s 
Prayer honestly and with spiritual insight, not for- 
getting to lay emphasis upon the social implica- 
tions of the prayer. There are some striking pass- 
ages such as: “Perhaps there are organ harmonies 
and angel choirs to which we are deaf. Perhaps 
we wander blasphemously down the aisle of God’s 
world, pushing a huckster’s cart, arguing our isms, 
or toting a gun, when we should be awestruck.” 
Many books have been written on this prayer, but 
if one wants a bit of freshness, especially found 
in the copious quotations, and if this prayer has 
been only a thing repeated on Sunday, one would 
do well to turn to this book, and read. Preachers 
may find in it much of homiletic value. — Freder- 
ick Keller Stamm, rae” ae a Penn. 


Kierkegaard: The Melancholy Dane. By H. V. 
MARTIN. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1950. 119 pages. $3.00. 

The astonishing influence of existentialist phi- 
losophies — both atheistic and Christian — makes 
it imperative nowadays that Christian students have 
available some adequate interpretations of authen- 
tic existentialism; for the philosophies of existence 
are touching virtually every field of human knowl- 
edge profoundly. For the student who would like 
to read some introductions to the life and thought 
of Soren Kierkegaard, the greatest existentialist of 
all, the new book by the English scholar H. V. 
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Martin, Kierkegaard: The Melancholy Dane, will 
provide an excellent start. 

Dr. Martin presents an informative biographical 
sketch of Kierkegaard, including interesting touches 
that have been neglected in other biographies of 
the mighty Dane. For example, the author tells 
us of the funeral service in which one of Soren’s 
nephews protested the Church’s appropriating in 
death one who had led a prophetic attack upon 
“Christendom.” Then Bishop Peter Kierkegaard 
attempted to suppress his brother Soren’s writings. 
Another interesting section of the book is the dis- 
cussion of the thinkers who influenced most deeply 
the “Danish Pascal.” Chapter XII is an excellent 
interpretation of Kierkegaard’s attitude toward the 
Roman Catholic Church. 

Dr. Martin could not discuss adequately, of 
course, all the stupendous contributions Kierke- 
gaard has made to the modern revolution in Christ- 
ian theology. But he provides a fine interpreta- 
tion of many points of the Dane’s thought — for 
example, Kierkegaard’ s original ideas on time and 
eternity, his view of the Incarnation, his criticism 
of Hegel’s abstract idealism, his criticism of moral 
and ethical relativism. 

The author could not do justice to Kierkegaard’s 
ethical doctrines developed especially in Works of 
Love, nor with the original contributions to edu- 
cational theory and method implicit in The Phil- 
osophical Fragments, The Gospel of Suffering, and 
other works. Dr. Martin neglects, too, Kierke- 
gaard’s profound sense of humor, his majestic 
prayers, and the unusual power of ‘his devotional 
writings. 

Nevertheless, Kierkegaard: The Melancholy 
Dane will make a fine contribution to the under- 
standing of “the Morning Star of the New Ref- 
ormation in Christian Theology.” More impor- 
tant than this, it will provoke the serious reader 
to an examination of Kierkegaard’s writings. — 
Woodrow Geiger, Editorial Division Board of Edu- 
cation, The sume ago, om Tenn. 


The Storyteller in Religious Education. By JEAN- 
ETTE PERKINS BROWN. Boston: Pilgrim Press, 
1951. x + 165 pages. $2.00. 


This is more than another book on stories. It is 
a book out of “the overflow” of the creative use 
of stories with children and young people. It is 
the distillation of much experience in the area of 
story telling. It is also a book which will serve a 
basic need in religious education. This book has 
material which will inform, inspire and guide 
those who are interested in the art of story telling 
in religious education. 

Stories have always played an important role 
in religious education, but stories have also some- 
times become sentimental, moralistic, non-educa- 
tional, wishful-thinking, repetitious. Therefore it 
is refreshing to read an educationally sound and 
realistic book on an important topic. 

The book is a “Cooperative Publication Associa- 
tion Text” and is designed to be the basis of a 
course in storytelling in religious education. The 
ten chapters cover an extensive area: Chapter I, 
“Why We Need To Be Good Storytellers”; Chap- 
ter II, “The Story and Its Parts”; Chapter Ill, “The 
Story Form and Children”; Chapter IV, “Stories 
for Older Groups”; Chapter V, “Getting Ready 
To Tell the Story”; Chapter VI, “Telling the 
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Story”; Chapter VII, “Bible Stories”; Chapter VIII, 
“Bible Stories: Stories of Jesus”; Chapter IX, 
“True Stories from Different Sources”; and Chap- 
ter X, “Stories for Appreciation.” 

There are fifteen stories in the Appendix which 
had been referred to in the text and which are 
commendable examples of what the author means 
by stories. A bibliography and drawings on story- 
telling by the author enrich the k. 

To this reviewer the chapters were inviting. But 
chapter VII, “Bible Stories,” left much to be de- 
sired. Problems of telling Old Testament stories 
are numerous and difficult, and although this chap- 
ter contained many insights there were questions 
unanswered —e.g. miracle stories, un-Christian 
standards. But in Chapter VIII, “Bible Stories: 
Stories of Jesus,” the author revealed her expe- 
rienced skill, her extensive information and caused 
this reviewer to say, “Here is a chapter needed by 
each person who would tell stories of Jesus.” 

The book is creative in style, appreciative in the 
use of the Bible and discriminating in the art of 
story telling. 

Here is a help for those who want to have a 
refreshed view of the field of storytelling in re- 
ligious education and is also a trusted guide for 
those who want to venture into the field. — Leon- 
ard Stidley, Professor of Religious Education, 
Graduate School of Theology, Oberlin College, 
Oberlin, Ohio. 
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New Testament Life and Literature. By MYRON 
TAGGART HOPPER. St. Louis: Christian Board 
of Publication (Bethany Press), 1950. Teach- 
er’s edition, 159 pages. $2.00. 

This volume, along with a 64-page student edi- 
tion, was prepared as one of a series of units out- 
lined by the International Council of Religious 
Education for grades 10, 11, and 12 in Weekday 
Church Schools. It covers the writings of the New 
Testament exclusive of the four Gospels. Sixteen 
sessions are planned beginning with a survey of 
The Acts and continuing with the various groups 
of books in the order that Dr. Hopper believes they 
were written. 

Depth of Biblical scholarship along with simplic- 
ity of language stand out in this effort of Dr. Hop- 
per who is professor of religious education at the 
College of the Bible, Lexington, Kentucky. Ample 
help is given the teacher in providing for group 
motivation and planning. Non-authoritarian 
teaching procedures are suggested throughout. 

That the study of the textbook is not a substi- 
tute for the reading of the New Testament itself 
is stressed. Social-historical backgrounds and ethi- 
cal interpretations are the major emphasis of the 

With realism, the author points up the 
relevance of New Testament beliefs to twentieth 
century issues. 

Hopper seeks to present the various shades of 
critical thinking concerning matters of Biblical in- 
troduction without making these stand out as the 
primary areas of study. In an undogmatic way he 
— his position which is moderately untradition- 
al. 

The general point of view of the text may be 
felt from the summary. Hopper says that in spite 
of differences of interpretation regarding the na- 
ture and work of Jesus, there is one basic convic- 
tion that all New Testament writers hold, namely, 


























“that Jesus Christ is pre-eminent” (p. 159). He 
goes on to emphasize the view that ail insisted up- 
on righteousness which means “living by the spirit 
of love, for love is of God” (p. 159). 
Theological conservatives will not be satisfied 
with this account of “righteousness.” Even in pre- 
senting Paul’s view of justification in Romans, 
Hopper omits any reference to the death of Christ. 
“This justification, this being considered righteous 
and so worthy of salvation, which is granted by 
the grace of God (grace meaning, in part at least, 
God’s willingness as a result of His love to over- 
look man’s shortcomings) is secured through faith” 
(p. 83). In the entire context, no mention is made 
of the idea that for Paul the ground of justifica- 
tion was in the atonement.— C. Adrian Heaton, 
Professor of Christian Education, Eastern Baptist 
Theological eenaet’ 4 a. Penn. 


Marriage Analysis: Foundations for Successful 
Family Life. By HAROLD T. CHRISTENSEN. 
New York: Ronald Press Company, 1950. viii 
+ 510 pages. $4.50. 

Marriage and the Family courses have been 
popular electives among college students since 
their introduction. Professor Christensen’s text is 
a cumulative study which follows social-psycholog- 
ical research of the past decade in this field. His 
contribution is extensive personality study of man- 
woman relationships based on the questions about 
courtship, mating and marriage which college stu- 
dents themselves have been asking. Considerable 
attention is given to predicting success and failure 
in marriage. Physiological sex factors are fully 
analyzed in the total personality adjustment pat- 
tern. Problems of parents, older people, and lone 
persons are also included in his outline, with 
guides to some recent studies. 

The religious motivation for marital adjustment 
and family stability is given positive emphasis, 
both in character building and spiritual penetra- 
tion of personality. Some factual data is presented 
to support such statements as, “Family failure is 
greatest among non-religious people.” The author 
is frankly normative in his approach, the improve- 
ment of family life, and the need for a greater 
“family-mindedness” in society, being his personal 
goals. Hold steady the marriage institution, 
strengthen individual personality, and organize so- 
ciety in terms of family values— these are his 
stated advice. 

Counsellors and teachers will find multiple top- 
ics for discussion in the lists of problems and 
projects suggested for exploration. Selected bibli- 
ography for each chapter covers most of the sig- 
nificant sociological sources now available. This 
text is recommended for religious educators deal- 
ing with pre-marriage age youth, or pastors who 
undertake marriage counselling. 

The author is Chairman of Sociology at Purdue 
University. The projected interest and reactions 
of his many students provide a felt audience for 
the reader throughout the book. — Beatrice W. 
Clemmons, Nashville, Tennessee. 
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Medieval Skepticism and Chaucer. By MARY EDITH 
THOMAS. New York: William-Frederick Press, 
1950. 184 pages. 3, 

Medieval Skepticism and Chaucer is a slender 
but scholarly volume on the question of Chaucer’s 
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orthodoxy and the relation of the poet to the gea- 
eral tenor of his times. Defining rather 
broadly to include a whole range of attitudes from 


“troubled perplexity” with some basic tenet of 
Christianity to “downright disbelief” in immortal- 
ity, divine justice, and the existence of God, Miss 
Thomas finds the thirteenth and fourteenth cea- 
turies to have possessed “the same unrest, the same 
doubts and fears, the same insoluble questions that 
have troubled the minds of men from time imme- 
— in the Middle Ages as in the twentieth cen- 


Though this is well in Doge with what one 
might have anticipated after the monumental 
studies of Coulton, Farrar, and others, Miss Thom- 
as seems at times to be startled by the abundance 
of her own material. The case for skepticism is 
somewhat mitigated, however, when one recoz- 
nizes that most of the evidence cited is the denun- 
ciation of unbelievers in the literature of those 
zealously devout. Is this ever a really accurate 
gauge of conditions? 

As for Chaucer, Miss Thomas finds him, “the 
mirror of his age,” disturbed by the questions of 
justice and evil, contemptuous of the corrupt clergy, 
but never questioning openly the fundamental 
tenets of the faith. Perhaps the strongest evidence 
of his own skepticism is the fact that he himself 
did not join the denouncers. “He was an ob- 
server, not an arbiter of mankind”—as Miss 
Thomas puts it— “perhaps because he was not 
certain of the fundamental doctrines of the faith 
he stoutly embraced.” — Howard W. Troyer, Pro- 
fessor of English, Lawrence College, Appleton, 
Wisconsin. s 


s&s 
The Philosophy of Religion; A Consideration of 
the More Profound Aspects of Religious 

Thought. By WILLIAM S. MORGAN. New 

York: Philosophical Library, 1950. xv + 413 

pages. $6.00. 

For the writer of this volume, philosophy and 
religion are two concerns of man that bear wit- 
ness to his aspiration for unity and harmony. In 
philosophy his intellect searches for a fundamental 
and all-embracing principle to which he may refer 
all experience and its implied realities. In religion 
his heart yearns after the realization that we are 
contributory participants in the life of God, of 
nature, and of humanity. Both may be said to be 
ways of apprehending the ultimate, though through 
philosophy it is interpreted as a unifying and 
causal principle, while in religion it is felt as the 
being in whom we live and move and have our 
being. 

In carrying through his theme, the author exam- 
ines the history of modern philosophy in its at- 
tempts to overcome dualism, finding in the Car- 
tesian thinkers, culminating in Spinoza, the urge 
toward theoretical unity. On the religious side he 
examines those phenomena in human life in which 
there is relation with the Infinite, whether in es- 
trangement or reconciliation. In the end, cop- 
sciousness of life in God is the great unifying ex- 
perience wherein our scientific, ethical and aesthet- 
ical ideals merge as expressing the one life of the 
universe which flows through all. 

In themselves the ideas brought forward in this 
work are suggestive. They are developed, how- 
ever, only through consideration of classic thinkers 
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of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. The 
result is to leave them without stated contemporary 
relevance. No reference is made to movements of 
thought in the field of philosophy of religion dur- 
ing the last forty years. If the reader shares the 
author’s aspitation for wholeness and harmony, 
however, he may make the necessary linkage with 
the present himself. — Clarence H. Hamilton, Pro- 
fessor of the History and Philosophy and Religion 
and Christian Missions, Graduate School of The- 
ology, Oberlin a 


ot 
The Church and Healing. By CARL J. SCHERZER. 

Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1950. 280 

pages. $4.00. 

The Church and Healing is a fine introduction 
to the history of spiritual activity in behalf of the 
ill and the suffering. It reveals the development 
of the instruments and insights of religious move- 
ments concerned with the physically and mentally 
afflicted. One could well place beside this book 
on the shelf of the library Kemp’s Physicians of 
the Soul. The latter is an introduction to the his- 
tory of pastoral counseling. Both books are of 
high value to ministers and laymen interested in 
a more definitive and skilled approach to personal 
problems. Incidently, Dr. Scherzer feels that per- 
sonal counseling had its beginning in the day of 
Luther, when the pastor was regarded as a Seel- 
sorger — one who is concerned about the health 
of the soul. 

This book is a novel history of the ministry of 
religious people to the physically and mentally 
ailing. Upon the thread of the ministry of heal- 
ing the author strings fascinating episodes of the 
history and evolution of religious practices. 

Some of the great and abiding orders of the 
Roman Church grew out of the human and Chris- 
tian impulse to serve. From the same impulse rose 
the Order of Deaconesses in the Protestant religion. 
The deaconess movement has an amazing history. 
Early in the modern period, the movement gained 
momentum under the leadership of such heroic 
souls as Amalie Sieveking, of Germany, a young 
Lutheran girl, who felt called of God to minister to 
the sick. 

The story of religious healing includes a de- 
scription of the growth of the use of relics and 
the rise of the cults, largely resulting from the 
sterility of the church at this important point of 
human concern. The climax of the development 
of the healing ministry comes in the Emmanuel 
Movement founded by Worcester and McComb. 
The sound view of these men was evidenced by 
the fact that— “They worked on the basis that 
God has the power to cure disease, but does not 
cure all disease by the same methods or with the 
same materials.” 

Considerable attention has been given to the 
need of clinical training for the specialized pas- 
toral care of the mentally and physically ill. In 
the spirit of the same human concern exercised 
by the religious mind, we need more of training 
and preparation to the end of a ministry that will 
work with understanding with people who have 
the common cold variety of emotional ills. 

As a good book, this book offers the additional 
virtue of use as a reference work. — Hazen G. 
Werner, Bishop, Ohio Area, Methodist Church, 
Columbus, Ohio. 
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Psychoanalysis and Religion. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 
vi + 119 pages. $2.50. 

This book, which contains lectures given on the 
Terry Foundation at Yale, is an attempt to clarify 
some of the relationships between psychoanalysis 
and religion. The author, a practicing psycho- 
analyst, begins by reviewing man’s present predica- 
ment. He finds that it is due to the fact that man 
has ceased to believe that the power of reason can 
establish the validity of norms and ideas for hu- 
man conduct. Modern man rather uses the intel- 
lect as a mere instrument for manipulating things 
and men. The author identifies the analyst as a 
physician of the soul, and states that the analyst is 
concerned with the very same problems as phi- 
losophy and theology, but from different points of 
view. The relation between religion and psycho- 
analysis is too complex, he holds, to be forced into 
the alternatives of irreconcilable opposition or 
identity of interest. 

A chapter on Freud and Jung clarifies the point 
of view of each of these men on religion, and 
clears up some popular misunderstandings of their 
respective positions. In the third chapter the au- 
thor elaborates some of the concepts already stated 
in his book, Man for Himself. He stresses man’s 
religious need for a frame of orientation and an 
object of devotion. The psychoanalyst is interested 
in the specific ways in which these needs are ex- 
pressed, in their psychological roots and in the 
value of various forms of expression. Some forms 
are definitely neurotic. Historical religion has so 
capitulated before and compromised with secular 
power that, in the interests of man’s soul, the ques- 
tion of the trustworthiness of religion to help man 
must be raised. As a step in answering this, the 
author comes to his fundamental distinction be- 
tween authoritarian and humanistic religion. In 
authoritarian religion, God is a symbol of power 
and force over man, while in humanistic religion, 
God is a symbol of man’s own powers. Psycho- 
analysis is presented as a more trustworthy ‘“Phy- 
sician of the Soul” than modern religion since it 
brings the patient into vital contact with the truth 
and power in himself. The aim of therapy is to 
help the patient gain or regain his capacity to love. 
There is a semantic problem in the relation of re- 
ligion and psychoanalysis, says the author. To 
solve this problem the suggestion is made that the 
word “God” be dropped, since its meaning and 
value is mainly historical, not contemporary, and 
since its use so often keeps man from achieving 
the full measure of his own possibilities. 

Reader reactions to this book vary widely. Many 
will see in it a dangerous attack on religion. Some 
will question the close identification which is made 
between analysis and religion, and will feel that 
the author is not being quite fair in always making 
it seem that analysis is by far superior. At certain 
points, the honest religion reader will quickly ac- 
cept some critical comments as valid. Some will 
find many helpful insights and much stimulation. 

Dr. Fromm is thinking in terms of the inner 
dynamics of religion, not in terms of the external 
forms which so many people identify as religion. 
His major interest as a therapist is in helping his 
patients learn the truth about themselves and to 
learn how to use their capacity to love. It is not 
to fit them into any particular form of creed or 
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institutional practice. He does not admit it — per- 
haps he does not know it— but many Christian 
workers are just as interested in this as is he. Meth- 
ods of attaining these goals may be different, but 
the goals are not. Many in religious education 
would go along with him here. Dr. Fromm is 
evidently not aware of the tremendous positive in- 
fluence that vital faith in the love of God has on 
many humble Christians. Some of the results that 
he seems to claim as unique in psychoanalysis are 
obtained in many churches constantly. 

When it comes to dispensing with the symbol 
of God, Dr. Fromm reveals unwittingly both the 
force and limitations of the psychoanalytic ap- 
proach to the meaning of symbols. Here the mean- 
ing is grounded on a method of arbitrary usage and 
comparison, not on the basis of insight usage on 
which all creative religion is experienced. His 
method is suitable for the understanding of neu- 
rotic religion, but is highly limited when applied 
to mature, creative religion. While we are grate- 
ful for his contribution we must reject the impli- 
cation that he has found the whole truth. The 
Christian interpretation which holds simultaneous- 
ly and dynamically to the transcendence and im- 
manence of God covers the facts of Christian ex- 
‘perience more thoroughly and realistically than 
Fromm’s limited approach.— Carroll A. Wise, 
Professor of Pastoral Psychology and Counseling, 
Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, Illinois. 
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Guiding the Nursery Class. By MABEL B. FEN- 
NER. Philadelphia: Muhlenberg Press, 1950. 
viii + 248 pages. $2.25. 


Guiding the Nursery Class by Mabel B. Fenner 
is an excellent source book for Nursery workers. 
Parents will also find valuable material for home 
use with their three year olds. 

The book is well written and the contents are 
arranged to meet the needs of untrained leadership. 
Good sound principles of teaching are suggested 
over and over for the teachers to follow. 

The scripture verses in the front of the book are 
well chosen to meet the needs of three year olds, 
for they are within their understanding. The 
same verses are used several times. This is wise, 
for little children learn through repetition. 

The religious objectives stated include all phases 
of the child’s environment and the procedures 
suggested are very informal using activities through 
which children learn, such as Free Play, Pictures, 
Child-life Stories (very short ones), Songs, 
Rhythms, Bible Stories and Worship. 

ood suggestions are given on how to orient 
children and how to work with parents. Emphasis 
is placed on home cooperation and training. 

Ideas on how to form habits, build attitudes 
and guide children in the correct use of materials 
and equipment are presented with each Sunday's 
session. Suggestions are also given on how to 
work with individual children fe time to time. 
By adding a little of this information in each ses- 
sion the teachers will gradually gain knowledge 
and will probably become skilled teachers in less 
time than it usually takes to train workers. 

The suggestion that the scripture, stories, songs 
and Bible verses be brought naturally into the 
conversation and play of the child makes the ma- 
terial very. practical. It helps the child to practice 
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living Christian truths — not just rote memory as 
often times teachers feel they must teach. 

The material suggested takes into consideration 
the growth of the child and is presented in such 
a way as to meet growing interests and needs. It 
suggests keeping individual behavior records on 
the growth of the child for the teachers’ future ref- 
erence. 

General characteristics of the three year old are 
given and also suggested equipment and materials 
are listed. “The Guiding Principles” in the selec- 
tion and use of the toys should help the workers 
to choose equipment more wisely. 

The songs, stories and games in the back of the 
book are good. Most of the books listed for both 
parents and teachers would be helpful in a church 
library. — Ann Bradford, Professor of Elementary 
Religious Education, School of Religious Educa- 
tion, Southwestern Baptist Theological Seminary, 
Fort Worth, Texas. “— 


Abyss of Despair (Yeven Metzulah). By NATHAN 
HANOVER. Translated from the Hebrew by 
Abraham J. Mesch. New York: Bloch Publish- 
ing Company, 1950. xv + 128 pages. $2.25. 


This seventeenth century Hebrew chronicle, 
now for the first time in an English translation, is 
not unknown to the English reader. Sholem Asch 
has familiarized us with many of episodes of the 
chronicle in a novel depicting with dramatic force 
and skill the steadfast faith and heroism in the 
face of the horrible Chmielnicki massacres of 1648. 
“Kiddush Hashem” — death and martyrdom for 
the sanctification of God—three hundred years 
ago as in the incomparably greater tragedy at the 
hand of the Hitler hordes, will unfortunately claim 
the lives of many so long as barbarism rules where 
religion should guide. 

The narrative by a contemporary historian is a 
social history of an era that was glorious because 
their practices were founded “on principles of 
righteousness and steadfastness.” It is the last 
chapter of Nathan Hanover’s report that will be of 
special interest to the educator. For, without say- 
ing so or even implying it, he attributes both the 
glory that was Polish Jewry and its faith during 
adversity to its educational system, to its high 
standards of scholarship, to its reverence for the 
scholar, to its readiness to support its schools with 
dignity. — David I. Cedarbaum, Board of Jewish 
Education, are 


The Way of God. By MAXWELL SILVER. New 
York: Philceophicel Library, 1950. x + 303 
pages. $3.00. 

The author of this book is an ex-rabbi. He 
reports in its pages a discussion with his son—a 
pious agnostic—-whom he attempts to convince 
“es the Jewish faith has much to offer. 

The discussion is presented in the form of a 
Platonic dialogue, between father and son, in 
which another dialogue is introduced between 
Jeremiah and Aristotle who accidentally meet in 
the Elysian fields. The dialogues aim to bring 
out the basic differences between two ways of 
finding God: the Greek way through reason, and 
the Hebrew way through “the mystical moral in- 
sight.” The Greek found God as abstract reason; 
the Hebrew as the Supreme moral personality. 

The author believes that there is more than one 
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philosophical approach to God. Both the Greek 
and the Hebrew approaches are true, and no one 
should attempt to discredit either. However, for 
man’s good and abundant life, God as reason of- 
fers little, while God as “the power which makes 
for righteousness” means everything. 

The book reveals the keen philosophical insight 
of the author. Its chief weakness lies in its irresis- 
tible logic. The author is too anxious to prove 
rationally the superiority of the mystical insight. 
He thus ends by showing himself more of a Greek 
than a Hebrew. The reader finds an abundance 
of rational and intelligent arguments, but some- 
how misses the majestic proclamation of the He- 
brew prophets: “Thus saith the Lord.” — George 
P. Michaelides, —, ane College. 


Modern Education and Human Values. By RALPH 
BARTON PERRY [and others]. (“Pitcairn- 
Crabbe Foundation Lecture Series,” vol. III.) 
Pittsburgh: University of Pittsburgh: Univer- 
ay of Pittsburgh Press, 1950. xi + 110 pages. 

3.00. 


This little volume of five lectures is a memorial 
tribute to the late Hugh Thomson Kerr, American 
churchman and educator. The first chapter is 
Ralph Barton Perry’s lecture on the meaning of 
liberality in education. To the “libertarian” edu- 
cation is a creative movement of interacting minds, 
a preparation for the fullest and freest choice of 
ends and means in human behavior, and a process 
of learning which transcends vocational, dogmatic, 
informative and specialized training. Perry be- 
lieves that the humanities, because of their uni- 
versal and humane interests, are the most liberaliz- 
ing studies in a university curriculum. Howard 
Foster Lowry, in beautiful literary style, affirms the 
same general ideals which Perry defends, but he is 
more concerned with specific educational issues 
and problems. Lowry does not minimize the su- 
preme value of ultimate meanings and spiritual 
values in education, but he does not hesitate to 
discuss effective practices of reading, sound ex- 
amination procedures, and federal subsidies. 
Charles Edward Merriam, assuming that atom 
bombs will not mean the extinction of the race, 
inquires whether, or not personal liberty and so- 
cialized intelligence will still survive in the emerg- 
ing atomic age. Merriam finds the hope for con- 
tinuing liberty in the maintenance of civilian con- 
trol over military authority in America and 
throughout the world. This hope will only be 
realized when the consent of the governed is per- 
mitted to prevail over organizations which foster 
violence. Merriam’s faith in man’s power to con- 
trol his destiny rationally is based on the possi- 
bility of reconciling science with social and ethical 
theory. He warns us against mechanistic and 
fatalistic views of power, and calls for leaders who 
will not be arbitrary in the use of authority. The 
chapter by Oliver C. Carmichael critically exam- 
ines two current criteria of successful teaching, ob- 
jectivity and open-mindedness. Carmichael holds 
that strong and sound convictions have a place in 
academic instruction, and he believes that with- 
holding judgment until all the facts are in may 
lead to intellectual flabbiness and moral anemia. 
He fears that there is too much irresponsibility in 
community life on the part of college graduates. 
American general education will present a clearer 
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definition of society’s goals when social science is 
more certain of its connections with natural science 
and with the humanities, and when Americans are 
more sympathetically aware of the cultures of other 
peoples. In the last chapter of the book Sir Oliver 
Franks defends the mission of Western Civilization 
in a world threatened by the Russian system of 
thought. Drawing upon Socrates’ reply to 
Thrasymachus in The Republic and by contrasting 
the political theories of Grotius and Hobbes, 
Franks argues vigorously against materialistic 
views of society. In active respect for Christianity’s 
long concern for spirituality and individuality and 
in the preservation of free discussion the menace 
of dialectical materialism in the contemporary 
outlook can be overcome. 

Being a compilation of public lectures, this vol- 
ume is not intended to be a documented, scholar- 
ly treatise. The chapters, however, do present a 
clear and coherent account of the hazards and val- 
ues of an ethically motivated educative process. 
The thoughtful optimism which pervades the book 
is very heartening, but many readers will regret 
that the authors did not give more attention to the 
sources and bases of their optimistic faith. — D. 
Luther Evans, Professor of Philosophy, Ohio State 
University. 
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The Dignity of Man: Our Lost Birthright and How 


o Find It. By LYNN HAROLD HOUGH. New 
York and Nashville: Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, 1950. 143 pages. $1.75. 


Lynn Hough has written a little book, power- 
fully expressed, on the central theme of our time, 
the doctrine of man. As a Christian Humanist, 
he takes his stand on the double tradition of Bibli- 
cal faith and classical philosophy, both sides of 
which reinforce our confidence in the dignity of 
man. As enemies of this double tradition, he sees 
on the one hand certain naturalistic trends in mod- 
ern pseudo-science and modern literature which 
make of man no more than an animal; on the other 
hand, a certain psychopathic type of ‘neo-orthodox 
theology which “sees man made for inevitable 
evil” (p. 33). Dr. Hough by no means avoids the 
problem of sin and evil; but he thinks it is best 
faced from the standpoint of a high estimate of 
man’s freedom and dignity: made in the divine 
image, “over nature and under God,” of infinitely 
“more value than a sheep.” 

The center of the argument is found in Chap- 
ters VIII-XI, in which a sharp distinction is drawn 
between sin (conscious, wilful wrong-doing) and 
evil (innocent wrong-doing). The origin of sin 
is neither hereditary nor environmental. ‘The 
man himself is the architect of his fate” (p. 51). 
He may be implicated in evil without his consent, 
largely through ignorance; but he sins freely, and 
by the same token can repent freely, when his eyes 
are opened to his real condition. “Sin in the very 
nature of the case must be the deliberate doing 
of wrong which is recognized to be wrong in a 
situation where it would be equally possible to 
choose and to do what is right” (p. 52). 

Only strict determinists (scientific or theologi- 
cal) will object to Dr. Hough’s reassertion of the 
reality of human freedom. But psychologists and 
educators may have questions to raise about his 
analysis of the human predicament into two cleat- 
ly distinguishable problems: the problem of un- 
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witting implication in evil, to be cured by educa- 
tion, and the problem of wilful sin, about which 
“education can do nothing” (p. 54). Is there not, 
in between these two fields, a territory long since 
described by Paul and Augustine, and lately re- 
discovered by depth psychology? In this twilight 
zone, there is much sinning that is not whole- 
heartedly willed, but which tragically persists as a 
kind of secondary will, rooted in old habits, sup- 
ported by social customs, fed from unconscious 
springs which it is hard to cleanse by conscious 
willpower, try as one may. The strategy of the 
religious educator is not only to dispel ignorance 
and call for a new direction of the conscious will; 
it is also to provide wise counselling and inspiring 
fellowship, to help people overcome their uncon- 
scious conflicts. Dr. Hough does not wholly over- 
look this problem, for in Chapters XIV-XVI he 
deals with the power of disintegrative fellowship 
—and conversely, of gracious and forgiving fel- 
lowship — to tear down or build up persons. — 
Walter M. Horton, Professor of Philosophy of 
Christianity, Graduate School of Theology, Ober- 
lin College, Oberlin, Ohio. 
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A Treasury of Religious Quizzes. By CEIcy F. 
Mappox MCINTYRE. New York: William- 
Frederick Press, 1950. 53 pages. $1.00. 

For a long time I have believed that standardi- 
zation of a publication of test materials in religion 
and ethics would be a very helpful project for re- 
ligious education. So I took up a book with this 
title with eagerness. My disappointment with it 
is tempered by the realization of the difficulty of 
the project. It is a job for experts in collabora- 
tion. 

This is a simple, even superficial, set of ques- 
tions and answers in Bible, Christian education, 
hymnology, and religious philosophy. It has three 
limitations which perhaps must aiflict any such 
work produced by a single worker: it depends on 
the writer’s semantic frame of reference, a very 
subjective selection of items, and an intellectual 
bias in stating both questions and answers. There 
is nothing about the work which could be desig- 
nated as “objective,” that key word in current test- 
ing theory. There is suggestive material for the 
teacher in a parish school situation, especially in 
hymnology, with sketchy Biblical sections. ‘The 
two quizzes, entitled “A Short-Cut to Theology,” 
are a curious mixture of items which produce little 
theology, revealed or natural. 

I trust that the failure of this effort may not dis- 
courage some one trained in the testing techniques 
of modern education from further efforts in this 
direction. — Albion Roy King, Professor of Ethics 
and Religion, Cornell College. 
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Classics of Religious Devotion. By JOHN WILD 
[and others]. Preface by Willard L. Sperry. 
Boston: Beacon Press, 1950. 117 pages. $2.00. 
This recent publication, with a preface by Dean 

Willard L. Sperry, is another indication of the 

present interest in studies of the devotional life. 

The series was initially given as Lenten lectures at 

Phillips Brooks House, Harvard University in 

1948. While highly recommended for Lenten 

meditations, the series is excellent devotional read- 

ing for all months of the year. 
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The series by six competent scholars covers a 
wide gamut of religious experience. Henry J. 
Cadbury, Quaker New Testament scholar of Har- 
vard, explores an eighteenth century Quaker in 
John Woolman’s Journal. Dean Sperry of Har- 
vard Divinity School reprints his portrayal of 
Thomas 4 Kempis and The Imitation of Christ, 
from his earlier volume, Pilgrims and Strangers. 
John Wild, professor of philosophy at Harvard, 
writes on Augustine’s Confessions. Rabbi Beryl 
D. Cohon of Temple Sinai in Brookline, Massa- 
chusetts, interprets the Jewish philosopher Mai- 
monides in Guide for the Perplexed. Perry Miller, 
professor of American Literature at Harvard, 
views John Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. Frederick 
M. Eliot, president of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation, depicts Albert Schweitzer in the pages 
of Out of My Life and Thought. 

Scholarly written, clearly interpreted, these 
chapters are a symbol, through both the writers 
and their subjects, of the ecumenicity which lies 
at the heart of all persons, when the common de- 
nominators of religious experiences are calculated. 
—Thomas S. Kepler, Professor of New Testa- 
a Graduate School of Theology, Oberlin Col- 
lege. 
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The Whole Armor. By FAITH BALDWIN. New 
York: Rinehart & Company, 1951. 334 pages. 
$3.00. 

This sixty-first novel by a popular writer of fic- 
tion is the story of a year in the life of a young, 
unmarried, Protestant minister. It is concerned 
chiefly with the personal and pastoral problems 
that arise because of the conflict between the min- 
ister’s normal desires and his feeling of dedication 
to his high calling. The author’s treatment of the 
theme is sympathetic and often shows psychologi- 
cal insight. As might be expected, the story is 
heavily weighted on the side of romance. — Wil- 
fred E. Powell, Professor of Religious Education, 
Phillips University, Enid, me. 


The Lord’s Prayer. By ERNEST F. ScoTr. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1951. vii + 126 
pages. $2.25. 

This veteran and prolific writer on New Testa- 
ment themes is struck by the fact that no historical 
exegete has devoted a book to the Lord’s Prayer. 
There has been no dearth of homiletic and devo- 
tional treatments but Ernest Scott seeks to put the 
‘ayer in its true historical setting. 

The book opens with a study of the place of 
prayer in the life of Jesus. The full treatment of 
prayer in Judaism leads to a somewhat unneces- 
sarily extended discussion of the originality of the 
prayer. Then the individual petitions are inter- 
preted in turn with a closing discussion of the im- 
plications of the prayer. 

Scott casts his vote for the originality of the 
Matthaean form of the prayer. He thinks it more 
likely that Luke has condensed than that Matthew 
has expanded. The author recognizes that the 
true significance of the petition for “daily bread” 
is “bread for the morrow,” though he does not 
refer to the papyri confirmation of this interpre- 
tation, which many think should have been adopt- 
ed in the Revised Standard Version. 

The little volume is written in the usual flowing 
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style of the author and will give ministers and 
Christian workers a truer understanding of that 
prayer. Personally, I think they will find it far 
more valuable than a book of sermons when it 
comes to preparing their own messages about the 
Lord’s Prayer. We continue to marvel at the fer- 
tility of Doctor Scott’s mind and the range of his 
New Testament writing. May he be spared many 
years more to instruct the younger generation! — 
Clarence T. Craig, Dean and Professor of New 
Testament, Drew Theological Seminary. 
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The Book of Isaiah, Vol. 1: Chapters 1-39, in the 
King James Version, with introductions and 
critical notes. By Julius A. Bewer. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1950. 98 pages. Paper, 
75 cents. 

Also published this year was The Book of Isaiah, 
Vol. Il: The Second Isaiah Ch. 40-55; The Third 
Isaiah Ch. 56-66 (74 pages). These are a part of 
Harper's Annotated Bible Series by Bewer, of 
which two issues appeared in 1949: The Book of 
the Twelve Prophets, Vol. 1: Amos, Hosea, and 
Micah, and Vol. Il: Zephaniah, Nahum, Habak- 
kuk, Haggai, Zechariah, Obadiah, Malachi, Joel, 
and Jonah. This is one of the best of several re- 
cent annotated Bible projects. The poetic sections 
are arranged as poetry, and, when necessary, the 
punctuation modified and quotation marks added. 
There are introductory summaries at the beginning 
of each book, and the text is divided by topical 
headings and subheadings. Teachers will find the 
format and organization make this series very use- 
ful for classwork. Professor Bewer’s scholarly 
abilities are too well known to need further 
praise here. It is surprising how much he has been 
able to put into the space allotted to him for the 
verse by verse exegesis. The numbers already pub- 
lished have received a uniformly favorable recep- 
tion from Old Testament scholars. We look for- 
ward to the appearance of the remaining volumes. 
— Herbert G. May, Professor of Old Testament, 
Oberlin Graduate School of Theology, Oberlin 


College. 
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The Philosophies of F. R. Tennant and John 

Dewey. By J. OLIVER BUSWELL, JR. New 

York: Philosophical Library, Inc. 1950. 516 

pages. $6.00. 

This book has little to offer the religious educa- 
tor unless he has a keen interest in technical philos- 
ophy. We should expect a book about John 
Dewey to have relevance for the theory of religious 
education. This does not, except in so far as epis- 
temology and metaphysics logically undergird the 
whole religious educational process. 

Buswell’s interest is in the empiricism of the 
two men, Tennant the British philosophical theo- 
logian basing his philosophy in the physical sci- 
ences, and Dewey the American social and educa- 
tional philosopher basing his in the biological sci- 
ences. There is no evidence of any mutual influ- 
ence. But with the common thread of adherence 


to the empirical method to which Buswell is fully 
committed, they provide materials for comparison 
and contrast which offer opportunity for the author 
to work out what he feels to be the full implica- 
tions for philosophy and theology of that method 
through careful criticism of its use by these con- 
trasted thinkers. This he does systematically work- 
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ing through the positions of first Tennant and then 
Dewey in matters of their psychology, epistemol- 
ogy and metaphysics. 

Buswell is a thorough craftsman, insistent on 
the precise meaning of terms and with a keen eye 
for any inconsistency or carelessness. Along with 
his systematic exposition he carries on a lively run- 
ning philosophical debate with each thinker, often 
branching off into philosophical excurses, but 
never really losing the thread of his argument. He 
finds himself much closer to Tennant whose em- 
Piricism in methods leads clearly into a realistic 
theism, but which Buswell finds incomplete in 
that it makes no use of the data of history and re- 
ligion. In Dewey he is appreciative of his dynamic 
vitalistic view of events as the stuff of reality, but 
charges that Dewey’s many metaphysical negatives 
are empirically unjustified. One would take up 
this book because of an interest in John Dewey or 
F. R. Tennant, or both. He will not lay it down 
without a lively interest in J. Oliver Buswell and 
a respect for him in his own right. — Lyman V. 
Cady, Professor of Philosophy, Fisk University. 
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Extending Horizons. By PORTER SARGENT. Bos- 
ton: Porter Sargent, 1950, 104 pages. $2.00. 


Beyond the present covering of a propagandisti- 
cally-synthesized fog of frustration, anguish, de- 
spair, and hysteria, Porter Sargent’s yearly report 
on his sense of the temper of our times, shines 
forth like sunshine on snow. Here, in his pages, 
are no manipulative strategies designed to gain 
acceptance of one’s own hopeful uncertainties, of 
one’s own faithlessly speculative conceits, or to 
promote a sheer predatory will to power-politics 
first, at all costs. Here, in his pages, is open, 
fearless confrontation, insistence on open inquiry, 
insistence on informed commitment. Here, in 
his pages, one Voice of the New World cries down 
the arrogant authoritarian clamor for the Old 
World strategies of privileged elites and cowering 
masses. Here, readers are brought face to face 
with the supreme issue of our time: the embodi- 
ment, in our educational, political, and social ac- 
tivities, of our heritage: the ideal of free men and 
women in a free society. Page after page, the 
authoritarian decree stands sharply against the 
shared sense of open, creative solutions to our 
problems. Page after page, indoctrination, con- 
formity, intimidation, mood control and thought 
control, in a phrase, the dictatorial, unconditional 
decree of imperceptive, unfeeling, undisciplined 
top-flight conditioners, stand sharply against initi- 
ative, vision, growth, adventure, self-development, 
and self-government. Page after page, there is no 
irrational baying for the moon, but, instead, when 
propaganda is likely to become policy that penal- 
izes all, the suggestion that, for the maintenance 
of a free society, our greatest idealism is also our 
greatest realism. Let education, then, as one crea- 
tive agent in our society, not cower in silence be- 
fore highly organized pressures. Let education keep 
its independence. On behalf of human responsi- 
bility, let education speak not for unquestioning, 
unthinking submission to outwardly-imposed de- 
cree but rather for inwardly perceived and directed 
human and humane existence. — Warren\ Taylor, 
Department of English, Oberlin College. 
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The Art of Real Happiness. By NORMAN VIN- 
CENT PEALE and SMILEY BLANTON. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1950. vi + 247 
pages. $2.75. 

In the train of several books dealing with the 
same general field and in much the same way 
comes this book written by a nationally known 
and popular preacher and lecturer and a practicing 
psychiatrist. They have been associated for ten 
years in the direction of a church clinic where the 
special knowledges of religion and psychiatry have 
helped people who turn from the city streets into 
this church to find a satisfying answer to their emo- 
tional needs. Previous books written by Drs. 
Peale and Blanton have only partially answered 
how such a change is made. This one comes to 
give exactly the technics whereby this change can 
be effected. 

The book purports to be “a new approach” to 
“the personal difficulties that beset modern man,” 
whereby “religion and psychiatry might accom- 
plish more than either could do alone.” It is in- 
teresting reading, joyously hopeful, and extensive- 
ly illustrated with case stories which have been 
handled by the clinic. The chapters deal with 
about the whole round of human experience in 
this present day: Love and hate, peace of mind, 
joyous power, health under pressure, anxiety, suc- 
cessful marriage, problem drinking, bereavement, 
and happy old age. At some time or other, each 
person is touched by one or more of these prob- 
lems and will welcome help. 

Under expected limitations, the book is helpful. 
In language of mental health today it re-interprets 
and amplifies the basic understandings already in 
Christian faith using words and technics which 
find more response among us than the standard 
statements of theology. There is a freshness in 
the case histories. However, it is obvious that the 
results do not grow out of self-medication so much 
as out of painstaking and time-consuming treat- 
ment by trained ministers and psychiatrists; and, 
recognizing such specialized skills, one must bear 
in mind that even here the batting average is not 
perfect. The words and the technics, while they 
are excellent, wait for their success upon some fac- 
tors which are not always amenable even to such 
concern. There is much help for all workers with 
people and that help is valuable and usable long 
before the person becomes a neurotic problem to 
himself or others. The unashamed recognition of 
the power of God and the use of the Bible as a 
channel through which His Will and Power are 
received well may send others back to the Bible, 
prayer, and the discipline of a Christian life as the 
basis for the art of real happiness. — Henry G. 
Budd, First Methodist Church, Syracuse, N. Y. 

sc se 


Your Bible and You. By CHARLES R. ERDMAN 
Philadelphia: John C. a Company, 1950. 
vii + 180 pages. $2.5 
Prof. Erdman says “To ial a daily reader of 

the Bible you need encouragement.” This boo 

thus, seeks to give encouragement and help to the 
person who would undertake to read and study 
the Bible regularly. 

The first five chapters deal with general matters 
having to do with the Bible, its versions, and its 
values to the reader. But they are so brief that 
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they can give but little more than suggestion and 
certainly leave “up in the air” many questions on 
which a reader might well want more help. Two 
short paragraphs, for example, deal with “revela- 
tion” and “inspiration.” These can do but little 
to help one who is disturbed at this point and is 
likely to confuse one who does not face the prob- 
lems. It seems unfortunate that in the discussion 
of “A Divine Unity” the section dealing with 
“structure” seems to depend, for much of the 
argument, on the English order of the books of 
the Bible. While it is indicated, at another place, 
that the books were not written in the order in 
which we have them, this is not clear here nor is 
any real attention given to helping the reader to see 
the way in which Biblical material developed in 
the life of the people. 

The second, and larger, section of the book is 
given over to brief reviews of the books of the 
Bible in the commonly accepted order. The content 
is analyzed and, in some instances, attention is giv- 
en to questions ‘of authorship, e.g., Isaiah. For one 
who wishes or needs a brief summary of content 
these sketches would be helpfui, but, for a teacher 
or one interested in careful study, not nearly so 
helpful as the sketches in the Westminster Study 
Bible for example. — J. S. Armentrout, Professor 
of Christian Education, McCormick Theological 
Seminary, Chicago, } ow 


st 
Fifty Years of Protestant Theology. By CARL F. H. 

HENRY. Boston: W. A. Wilde Company, 1950. 

113 pages. $1.50. 

This is a brief survey of theological trends in 
Europe, Britain and America in the last half cen- 
tury, written to encourage conservative evangelicals 
to take a more active and adequate part in the great 
theological debate which it describes. The survey 
is well informed and well documented. The main 
trends are defined in terms that would be regarded 
as pretty fair and accurate by adherents of other 
schools of thought: prevalence of idealistic im- 
manentism, evolutionary optimism, and Biblical 
criticism at the turn of the century; rise of Barthian 
neo-supernaturalism. in Continental Europe just 
after the First World War; sharp decline of liberal- 
ism in Britain and America somewhat later, fol- 
lowed by emergence of neo-supernaturalism some- 
what different from Barth’s; persistence of human- 
ism, naturalism, fundamentalism and a revived 
liberalism alongside of the new supernaturalism, 
so that the present theological situation is very 
complex and co 

Professor Henry believes that American evan- 
gelicals have not yet reacted as vigorously as they 
should have to the new situation created by the 
decline of liberalism in the ’30’s. The real dilemma 
of twentieth century theology has been “Biblical 
theology or nihilism” (p. 83), and he is convinced 
that only a revival of faith in the “Bible as God’s 
Word written” will meet the situation. Neo-orth- 
edoxy’s reaffirmation of the Bible is too subjective 
to be a real alternative to liberal rationalism. It 
is important then that evangelicals should not con- 
fine themselves to evangelistic work and negative 
critiques of liberalism; they should write solid, 
systematic presentations of a Bible-based theology, 
such as have been far too rare in the twentieth 
century. (Even A. H. Strong, usually regarded as 
a great orthodox systematician, was actually in- 
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fected with idealistic immanentism.) Too long 
= evangelical schools had to use liberal text- 
! 


Now that religious education is becoming more 
doctrinal and more Biblical, it is important for re- 
ligious educators to become theologically oriented. 
This book provides a good quick theological orien- 
tation from a conservative Protestant point of 
view, a point of view which simply must not be ex- 
cluded from the process of discussion, if anything 
like a stable consensus is to be arrived at. — Weal- 
ter M. Horton, Professor of Philosophy of Chris- 
tianity, Graduate School of Theology, Oberlin Col- 
lege, Oberlin, Ohio. 
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Quakers Find a Way. By CHARLES M. Woop- 
MAN. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Company, 
1950. 280 pages. $2.50. 

While the author never quite says what the 
“Way” is which the Quakers have found it ap- 
pears to be a “way” which is characterized by sacri- 
ficial love and service to any man anywhere. When 
this “way” has been followed the Quaker has found 
his way out of many difficulties and to vital life 
and service. 

This “way” rests back on two fundamental po- 
sitions of Quakerism; “its definite relationship 
with God, who essentially is Eternal Love — com- 
monly and beautifully expressed in the phrase 
‘Our Father who art in heaven’” and “its convic- 
tion that man’s concern with man is on the basis 
of brotherhood.” Two essential concerns are re- 
lated to these points of view; first, “that man 
should have, and can have, a vital personal rela- 
tionship with such a God,” and, second, “that 
man’s concern with man is on the basis of broth- 
erhood.” Related to the first of these positions 
seems to be the “two unique doctrines” of Quaker- 
ism; “Universal Light and Immediate Revelation.” 

The author shows how this group of people have 
followed these fundamental positions through the 
years and the sort of life and activity into which 
they have been led. This forms a most interesting 
study of the way in which the Quakers have con- 
tributed to the religious life of their countries and 
to the social welfare of men. The work becomes 
of especial interest as it traces the service activities 
which have culminated in the notable work of the 
Friends’ Service Committee. The author seems to 
feel that much of the difficulties which the Quak- 
ers have faced within their own fellowship have 
grown from their attempts to develop a theologi- 
cal point of view especially as that has been de- 
rived from Calvinism. The reviewer judges that 
the author is “agin” theology, but the fundamental 
positions expressed are certainly theological both in 
their assumptions with regard to God and to man. 
The problems have arisen when certain persons at- 
tempted to interpret the love of God as having 
some holiness and justice in it and when man was 
viewed as a sinful creature. Then trouble and 
lack of active service came into the group, accord- 
ing to the author. One is somewhat distressed by 
the more or less prideful way in which the author 
seems to assume that only the Quakers have been 
concerned with or have given sacrificial service in 
many areas. There are times when persons are 
named as outstanding renders of this sort of ser- 
vice with no indication that they are not Quakers. 


Perhaps “sinful pride” might be included in 
1 theology! 

The reviewer especially enjoyed this book be- 
cause it brought new knowledge of the background 
of a group of people with whom it has béen his 
privilege to be associated and thus increased his ap- 
preciation of them. — J. S. Armentrout, Professor 
of Christian Education, McCormick Theological 
Seminary, Chicago, Illinois. 
inary, Chicago, Illinois. 
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The Quiet Way. By GERHARD TERSTEEGEN. 
Translated by Emily Chisholm. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1950. 64 pages. $1.75. 
Gerhart Tersteegen was an apprentice shop- 

keeper, and later a ribbon-weaver, in Milheim, 
Germany in the middle of the eighteenth century. 
Living much of his life in solitude, he achieved 
spiritual depth which accrued in his becoming a 
spiritual adviser and impressive preacher to multi- 
tudes. Farmers and kings, artisans and nobles 
were attracted to his insights into the spiritual life. 
His interpretation of the spiritual life was simple: 
Get away from self-centeredness into an awareness 
that you are a child of God, and you will have the 
secret of life. Man ought to love prayer more than 
reading, to shut his eyes and walk in faithful sur- 
render to God’s grace. The urge of spiritual saint- 
hood is to let oneself be hid in God. The heart 
must not lag behind the mind in our religious 
moorings; the heart should lead. Even though 
man may not be able to perceive God, he can be- 
lieve Him. 

These letters, originally in the German, and 
atticulately and beautifully translated by Emily 
Chisholm, are perhaps a bit more deep and aes- 
thetically written than those of Brother Lawrence, 
yet they probe in the same direction; namely, that 
of practicing the presence of God. Like the 
thoughts of Gerhard Groot in The Imitation of 
Christ, the secret of sainthood is reverting from 
self-attention into Godcenteredness. Like Pascal’s 
Pensees, Tersteegen would approach God with the 
whole man, but with the realization that the heart 
has an authority which transcends reason. 

The letters of Gerhard Tersteegen portray a de- 
votional approach to God that is the real thing. It 
belongs to the classical tradition of western theistic 
mysticism. The reading of these selections is both 
caustic and antiseptic. This reviewer’s regret, 
along with his high commendation of these letters, 
is that 55 small pages must be so costly. Many 
people should own this book; perhaps too few 
will because of the price. —Thomas S. Kepler, 
professor of New Testament, Graduate School of 
Theology, Oberlin oe 5 


The Wisdom of Koheleth. By ROBERT GORDIS. 
New York: East and West Library, 1950. 
xxii + 31 pages. $1.25. 

The subtitle describes the book as A New Trans- 
lation with a Commentary and an Introductory 
Essay. The commentary is brief, and consists of 
short but important introductory comments before 
each of the 19 sections into which the translation 
is arranged. In 1945 Professor Gordis published 
a volume entitled The Wisdom of Ecclesiastes, and 
the present book represents the results of \his fur- 
ther studies. The writings preserved in the Book 
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of Ecclesiastes he regards as a “casual note-book” 
of a teacher, identifying Koheleth (Ecclesiastes) 
as a 3rd or 4th century teacher of the upper class 
youth of Jerusalem who were preparing for careers 
as merchant princes, landed gentry, or government 
officials. He finds Koheleth to be influenced by 
Greek philosophical ideas, and in contrast with 
some modern scholars, he maintains the unity of 
the book, although he recognizes that the epilogue 
in 12:9-14 comes from a later hand. With the 
exception of 9:7-9 and 11:7-12:8, the translation 
is presented as prose rather than poetry. The trans- 
lation is well done, and the text is given without 
indication of verse or chapter numbers within the 
translation, making it easier to read as a connected 
whole. This is an attractive book, and it is good 
to have the writings of this sage in such a pleas- 
antly readable form, easily available when one feels 
in that mood when he finds profit and comfort in 
the thoughts of the gentle cynic.— Herbert G. 
May, Professor of Old Testament, Graduate School 
of Theology, Oberlin College. 
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Christian Love. By PAUL E. JOHNSON. New 
York and Nashville: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 
1951. 240 pages. $3.00. 


As the apostle Paul beautifully interpreted 
Christian love for the first century church, Pro- 
fessor Paul Johnson of Boston University signifi- 
cantly discusses the same theme in its psychologi- 
cal and sociological purposes for our present age. 
Trained as a philosopher and theologian as well as 
a practical psychologist, Dr. Johnson is at home in 
showing the practical purpose of love within a 
theologically Christian framework. He carefully 
shows the distinction of agape, philia, and eros, 
yet discerning their interrelationship. He feels 
that depth psychologies of Freud, Jung, and 
Kiinkel provide a finer atmosphere than do our 
tationalistic philosophies for unravelling the dy- 
namic for our motives in love. He views with 
appreciation the work of Professor Ernest M. Ligon 
in outlining the eight traits for Christian living as 
discussed by Jesus in the Sermon on the Mount. 
Borrowing the term used by Josiah Royce, “The 
Beloved Community,” Professor Johnson sees its 
possibility and growth through people having so- 
cial enthusiasm, social desire to share, social des- 
tiny and resources, faith in a divine leader, supre- 
macy of spiritual interests, the returning of g 
for evil, the use of redemptive love, and universal 
loyalty to each other. 


Here is a book which religious educators can 
without hesitation put into the hands of their stu- 
dents. Families can well make it a textbook for 
roundtable discussions. Prospective parents or 
those anticipating marriage will profit from its 
wisdom. The book is clothed in an easy and gra- 
phic style; the author quotes sufficiently (yet with- 
out being pedantic) from numerous scholars to 
support or amplify his own views; casual illustra- 
tions from life-situations make a number of ideas 
alive. The book, because of its ever-alive theme, 
and its clear exposition, ought to enjoy a wide 
audience. Many have m awaiting such a 
treatise. — Thomas S. Kepler, Professor of New 
Testament, Graduate School of Theology, Oberlin 
College. 


Essentialism: A New Approach to a One-World 
Philosophy. By FREDERICK MAYER. London: 
Hampton Hall Press, 1950. 223 pages. 

In this somewhat curious book an attempt is 
made to contribute toward a revitalization of phi- 
losophy by making it talk to the man on the street 
and have something to say about his vital social 
and institutional problem. Under the general title 
of Essentialism the author brings together a series 
of essays devoted to expressing his biases and 
preferences with reference to a great many things. 
His wide knowledge of the history of philosophy 
and philosophers is evident on most every page. 
His characterizations, acceptances and —— 
however, are frankly governed by his likes and 
dislikes stated unreservedly. This flows apparent- 
ly from the fact that he regards philosophy as it 
has been as quite obsolete and due for a thorough 
house-cleaning if creative thought is to be freed. 
Essentialism seems to be a method rather than an 
idea, a method of free inquiry considerably loosed 
from all moorings except for one’s unconscious 
prejudices and assumptions. This furnishes some 
interesting and rather entertaining reading but 
is not likely to carry conviction to any but those 
whose predilections are like the author’s. — Clar- 
ence H. Hamilton, Professor History and Philoso- 
phy of Religion and Christian Missions, Graduate 
School of Theology, Oberlin College, Oberlin, 


Ohio. 
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Ancient Near Eastern Texts Relating to the Old 

Testament. Edited by JAMES B. PRITCHARD. 

Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1950. 

xxi + 526 pages. 

This is the most important aid for Old Testa- 
ment scholars published in many years. the 
amateur teacher and student of the Bible and the 
most advanced specialist in biblical studies will 
find it a significant help. But it will also find 
use as a resource book for those interested in the 
literature of mankind, the history of religions, and 
the history and religion of the ancient Near East, 
as well as for those concerned more particularly 
with the biblical field. For many years to come it 
will be a standard text in colleges and theological 
schools, and will be in continued use in 
and institutional libraries long after most books 
published in 1950 have been forgotten. It does 
in English what the translations in Gressmann’s 
Texte und Bilder zum Alten Testament did in Ger- 
man. The production of this book has involved 
a prodigious amount of labor on the part of the 
authors and the editor, and the results have amply 
justified the effort expended. 

The texts are well chosen and freshly translated 
by the most outstanding scholars in their respec- 
tive fields. They — dependable scholar- 
ship. The selection of the texts was made with 
acumen, and the illuminating introductory com- 
ments and the considerably detailed annotations on 
the texts make this something more than just a 
volume of excellent translations, and provide sig- 
nificant interpretations and commentary on the 
history, religion, and literature of the ancient Near 
East. Some of the texts are here made available 
in adequate English translation for the first time. 
In this connection note especially the Hittite texts. 
The bibliographical notations and the index to bib- 
lical references noted in the book and to biblical 
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analogues to the materials in the book increase the 
usefulness of this important volume. 

The list of contributors reads like a select 
“Who’s Who” among orientalists. It comprises 
W. F. Albright, H. L. Ginsberg, Albrecht Goetze, 
S. N. Kramer, Theophile J. Meek, A. Leo Oppen- 
heim, Robert H. Pfeiffer, A. Sachs, E. A. Speiser, 
Ferris J. Stephens, and John A. Wilson. The texts 
are presented according to the following categories: 
myths, epics, legends; legal texts; historical texts; 
rituals, incantations, and descriptions of festivals: 
hymns and prayers; ‘didactic and wisdom literature; 
lamentations; secular songs and _Poems; letters: 
miscellaneous texts. The book is in large format, 
and its composition a tribute to the skill of the 
modern printer.— Herbert G. May, Professor of 
Old Testament, Graduate School of Theology, 
Oberlin College. in ie 


Anointed to Preach. By CLovis G. CHAPPELL. 
New York and Nashville: Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury Press, 1951. 124 pages. $1.50. 


This may not be a profound book. Some would 
say it is not. But what do we mean by “pro- 
found”? The preacher says what he wants to say, 
clearly, cogently, directly. He exhibits as much 
good sense as any man I know who has written on 
this theme. 

Perhaps some of us think we know all the au- 
thor says in this book, but if we know anything 
at all about public speaking, we know that the 
business of the speaker is not to give out what he 
thinks is a brand new idea, but to speak to the ex- 
periences of people, and to clear up much hazy 
thinking. Dr. Chappell. has been doing this 
through the years. He is a Bible preacher, but 
not a literalist. He knows truth when he reads 
it in the Bible, and he knows error, too. 

In this day when the preacher is taking refuge 
in ritual and the prophetic becoming a side-issue, 
either because of laziness or a lack of insight into 
the meaning of the Gospel, or both, the young 
man may well ponder this book and take its 
message to heart. 

The beauty of this book lies in the fact that the 
author does not condemn methods used by other 
preachers, but he does speak quite distinctly about 
his own methods of preparing and preaching ser- 
mons. He knows himself, and he does not try to 
wear another preacher’s clothing. 

When one gets through reading this book, one 
knows what the writer has been saying. More 
than that, the reader will not get up and yawn, 
and say, “So what?” I like writing or preaching 
of that kind; and Dr. Chappell has shown himself 
a master in telling others how to preach, as well 
as being a good workman himself. Thanks, Dr. 
Chappell, for your good sense, your Christian spir- 
it, your honesty, and your forthright writing. — 
Frederick Keller Stamm, Plumsteadville, Penn. 
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Humanism versus Theism. By J. A. C. F. AUER 
AND JULIAN HARTY. Yellow Springs, Ohio: 
Antioch Press, 1951. 153 pages. $2.50. 


Here is a new kind of Harvard-Yale contest, on 
a field more extensive than any football gridiron: 
universal reality. It would be hard to put the great 
issue of non-belief or belief in God more clearly 
than it emerges in this dual between a Harvard and 
a Yale professor. On the whole, Prof. Auer de- 
votes himself mainly to demolishing the arguments 
for theism rather than to developing the positive 
merits of humanism as a religion. He is convinced 
that theism inevitably degrades man, and he must 
shake off its shackles. Prof. Hartt, with an elo- 
quence and wit that mark him as a writer to watch 
in the future, builds up a positive case for theism 
on metaphysical grounds — grounds which Auetr’s 
scientific positivism absolutely excludes — shows 
that whatever may be true of “traditional theism,” 
the dignity of man is positively supported by 
“revisionist theism,” and finally argues that hu- 
manism leads to the “dehumanization” of man, 
since it “deprives the pursuit of the good life of 
adequate motivation and thereby casts a pall of 
meaninglessness over the whole show” (p. 151). 

This reviewer is a Harvard man, but in this 
particular contest he is obliged to report as fol- 
lows: score Harvard 6, Yale 53.— Walter M. 
Horton, Professor of Philosophy of Christianity, 
Graduate School of Theology, Oberlin College, 
Oberlin, Ohio. 
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Ancient Hebrew Seals. By A. REIFENBERG. New 
had East and West Library, 1950. 58 pages. 
2.50. 


This is a convenient manual on the inscribed 
seals (scarabs and scaraboids) belonging to the 
period of the Hebrew monarchy, most of them 
from Palestine. Forty-four such inscribed seals 
are effectively illustrated, each accompanied by a 
brief description. The reviewer misses among 
them the beautifully carved seventh century scara- 
boid from Megiddo bearing the inscription “Be- 
longing to Elamar,” and thinks that there might 
have been included the i important sealing inscribed 
with “Belonging to Gedaliah who is over the 
house.” Some of the seals are here presented for 
the first time. The introductory comments include 
discussions of the origin, use, and purpose of the 
seals, the materials and techniques, the inscription- 
al data, the origin of Hebrew-Phoenician art, and 
the style of Hebrew seals. Some comparative ma- 
terials, such as selections from the Samaria ivories, 
are illustrated. It is a valuable little book, popu- 
larly written, and of value for those who are in- 
terested in Hebrew art and epigraphy. — Herbert 
G. May, Professor of Old Testament, Graduate 
School of Theology, Oberlin College. 
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Temple, Pittsburgh, Pa. Donald M. Maynard — School of Theology, 

Roma Gans— Professor of Education, Boston University, Boston, Mass. 
Teachers College, Columbia University, Judah Pilch — Executive Director, American 
New York City. Association for Jewish Education, New 


: York City. 
—, sf Gittlesohn — Rabbi, Rockville Erwin Sere, Division of Christian Educa- 
Pease C . Medi A Presb tion, N.C.C.C. in the U.S.A., Chicago, IN. 
ran rebe — Madison Avenue Presby- aS, 
terian Church, New York City ile Nee yet City. President, go a 
Mildred J. Greene — Director ‘ Reli Ross Snyder — Chicago Theological Semi- 
Education, Christ Church, New York nary, Chicago, II. 


REGIONAL DIRECTORS 
(Area Chairmen) 


New England — Ernest W. Kuebler, Ameri- Lake Michigan — Leon Fram, Rabbi, Tem- 
can Unitarian Association, Boston, Mass. ple Israel, Detroit 2 

Middie Atlantic— Samuel L. Hamilton, Central — Charles F. Ponaieiia: St. Louis, 
Chairman, Department of Religious Edu- Missouri. 


cation, New York University, New York Southwest-Rocky Mountain — James Seehorn 

City. " Seneker, Southern Methodist University, 
Tri-State — Lawrence C. Little, University Dallas, Texas. 

of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. Pacific — Paul Irwin, School of Religion, 
Southeast — Myron T. Hopper, College of University of Southern California, Los 

Bible, Lexington, Ky. Angeles. .- 


(The Officers, Standing Committee Chairmen and the Regional Directors 
are also Members of Board of Directors) 














